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A NEW DEFINITION OF THE FUNCTIONS 
OF SUPERVISION’ 


W. H. Burton 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


‘What is supervision? That is, what are 
the specific activities which are or should be 
carried on by supervisors? What are the 
philosophical principles under which the 
functions and activities of supervision should 
be operated? 

The answer to the first question above 
lies in the answer to two other questions. 
First, what do supervisors actually do? Sec- 
ond, what might supervisors do which they 
do not now do? A modern definition of 
supervision must be based upon objective 
analyses of practice, upon the ideas of teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and administra- 
tors, and upon the statements of theorists. 

The answer to the second question is 
of fundamental importance. One and the 
same set of supervisory functions operated 
under different philosophic principles would 
produce results varying greatly because of 
the differing aims, means, and attitudes. 
We cannot go into detail in one brief article 
though a summary paragraph is included 
later. Suffice it to say here that the princi- 
ples of democracy in education as commonly 


understood are essential to the success of 
any set of supervisory functions. 


OsyjecTivE ANALYSES OF WHAT 
Supervisors Do 


The period approximately 1926-1930 pro- 
duced numerous first-class objective analyses 
of present activities, falling into five groups 
about as follows: 


. Studies seeking to determine the general 
functions of supervision. 

. Studies seeking to determine the duties 
performed by supervisors and principals. 

. Studies seeking to determine the duties 
performed by supervisors and principals 
in the improvement of instruction only, 
with other functions disregarded. 

. Studies seeking to evaluate supervisory 
activities in terms of teacher judgment. 

. Studies seeking to determine the degree 
of use or emphasis which supervisory ac- 
tivities are receiving and also seeking to 
secure the judgment of various groups 
concerning the value of these activities. 


A summary of these studies is a valua- 
ble but not final answer as to the nature 


. 1 Originally printed in the November, 1937, issue of California Journal of Elementary Education. Reprinted here by 
kind permission of the California State Department of Education. 
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of supervision. In the first place, records of 
practice, while showing what is likely to be 
successful in the long run and in ordinary 
circumstances, tend for that very reason 
to stress the traditional and commonplace. 
Present practice is often poor practice but is 
faithfully recorded as “successful” practice. 
Valuable new departures are often over- 
looked since they rate low in tabulation of 
average practice. In the second place, an 
objective study is only as good as the person 
making it. Many observers turn in honest 
but limited compilations. However, there 
are many reliable, objective analyses of su- 
pervisory activity. These have greatly ex- 
tended our conception of supervision. Scru- 
tiny of the studies in chronological sequence 
reveals also an extremely important shift in 
emphasis on the various activities. Visita- 
tion and conference, to mention but one 
illustration, has steadily decreased in fre- 
quency and importance, while cooperative 
research, long-time planning, and certain 
system-wide techniques have increased in 
importance. 


THEORETICAL STATEMENTS OF WHAT 
SupPERVISION Micut Do 


A very large number of theoretical state- 
ments of functions of supervision are avail- 
able from competent writers. Professors of 
education, administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers have all expressed themselves in or- 
ganized fashion since each of these groups 
has sincere convictions as to what supervi- 
sion should do. These statements are sub- 
jective in contrast to the objective studies 
indicated above. Many superficial students, 
particularly in education, decry anything 
which is “subjective” as poor, or even value- 
less. This is foolish for two reasons. First, 
so-called subjective or theoretical statements 
are the sole and only means of going beyond 
practice. Second, there are some situations 
for which objective data are not available 
and may never be. Careful subjective analy- 


sis is the only method available for handling 
such aspects. Theoretical pronouncements 
from careful, critical, informed thinkers are 
as fundamental as objective investigations, 
Like the objective investigation, the subjec- 
tive analysis is only as good as the person 
making it. Hence it is essential to select 
from the statements of competent authori- 
ties. 


TRADITIONAL STATEMENTS OF SUPERVISORY 
FuNCcTION 


The objective analyses revealed the large 
number of specific duties performed by va- 
rious supervisory officers. The theoretical 
statements were more often in terms of gen- 
eral categories with the details subsumed 
thereunder. From about 1920 on, the two 
have been combined into a number of well- 
known definitions of supervisory function. 
The reader is doubtless intimately familiar 
with supervision considered as inspection, as 
the direction of the educational program, as 
the improvement of instruction, as the im- 
provement of teachers in service. Training 
and guidance achieved considerable promi- 
nence as the most important functions of 
supervision. We need not elaborate these 
here. 


TRENDs IN DEFINING SUPERVISION 


Suffice it to say that as we examine all 
of the objective and subjective statements 
available, certain distinct trends in the defi- 
nition of supervision may be noted. 


1. There is an increasing objectivity in de- 
fining the scope and activities of super- 
vision. This shows the influence of scien- 
tific method in education. 

2. There is equally clear a tendency toward 
emphasis upon democratic attitudes, be- 
liefs, and procedures. This is the result 
of modern philosophical thought in edu- 
cation. 

3. There is a tendency toward the extension 
of supervision to include far more than 
in years past. This is probably the result 
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of more careful and analytic thought con- 
cerning educational problems in general 
and the relation of education to life. 

4. There is an extension of the practice of 
distributing supervisory duties among a 
larger number of persons. 


These tendencies affect not only the def- 
inition of supervision but the principles 
under which supervision operates, the ad- 
ministrative organization of supervision, the 
specific techniques themselves. We cannot 
discuss these in one brief article, though 
some general statements will be made later 
on. For the moment we are concerned with 
definition. The author presents a definition 
which he hopes is not merely another defi- 
nition, but one which reflects the advances 
made in educational thinking and one which 
will stimulate analytic thinking toward fur- 
ther clarification of basic concepts in the 
field. 


A New DerIniTIon 


Supervision is an expert technical service 
primarily concerned with studying and bet- 
tering the conditions which surround learn- 
ing. Of course, everything in the school 
system is ultimately for the purpose of fur- 
thering learning. However, we need not 
quibble. Supervision deals with those things 
primarily and rather directly conditioning 
learning. It is further defined through di- 
vision into three major functions and a 
number of related minor functions. These 
functions are: 


I. Srupyinc THE TEACHING-LEARNING SIT- 
UATION 


1. Critically analyzing the objectives 
of education and of supervision 
2. Surveying the products of learning 
3. Studying the antecedents of satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory pupil 
achievement 
4. Studying the interests, capacities, 
and work habits of pupils 
. Studying the teacher at work 
. Studying the curriculum in opera- 
tion 


NV 
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7. Studying the materials of instruc- 
tion and the socio-physical envir- 
onment of learning 


II. ImMproviING THE TEACHER-LEARNING SIT- 
UATION 


1. Improving the educational objec- 
tives and the curriculum 

2. Improving the interest, applica- 
tion, and work habits of the pupils 

3. Improving the teacher and her 
methods 

4. Improving the materials of instruc- 
tion and the socio-physical envir- 
onment of learning 


III. EvaLuatinc THE Means, METHOD, AND 
OvutTcoMEs OF SUPERVISION 


1. The techniques of evaluation and 
their application 

2. Evaluating the general worth of 
supervision 

3. Evaluating the results of given 
supervisory plans 

4. Evaluating teacher efficiency 

5. Evaluating and improving the 
personnel of supervision 


This definition clearly breaks with the 
earlier narrower conception of supervision. 
Traditional supervision has centered around 
the teacher and the classroom act and has 
been based largely upon the thought that 
teachers being lamentably undertrained need 
careful direction and training. Visiting the 
classroom, conferences, teachers’ meetings 
were the bulk of supervision and, in the 
minds of many, synonymous with supervi- 
sion. 

In contrast we have here a definition of 
supervision which, first, rests upon a concep- 
tion involving the improvement of the total 
teaching-learning situation rather than upon 
the narrow and limited aim of improving 
teachers in service. This means, of course, 
that the whole range of elements affecting 
teaching-learning situations is the proper 
sphere of supervision. The teacher is re- 
moved from her embarrassing position as 
the focus of attention and assumes her true 
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position as a cooperating member of a total 
group concerned with the improvement of 
learning. 

Second, the new definition definitely di- 
rects attention toward the fundamentals of 
education and orients learning and its im- 
provement within the general aim of edu- 
cation. Too often the older supervision im- 
proved the doing of things which should not 
have been done at all. The new conception 
means that attention is more upon the aim, 
structure, and fundamental processes of edu- 
cation and less upon minute, specific, day to 
day devices for the improvement of trivial 
aspects of classroom procedure. With im- 
proved levels of teacher and supervisor train- 
ing, the invention, selection, adaptation, 
and application of devices should become 
more and more a matter of common-sense 
initiative based upon understanding of basic 
principles. 


SUPERVISION TO BE OPERATED 
DeEMocraTICALLy * 


It is to be emphasized, of course, that these 
functions are to be operated under the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Respect for personality 
and courteous reception of contributions of 
varying worth to the common task must be 


dominant. The utmost facility for partici- 
pation by all must be provided. Authority 
will be the authority of the group over itself 
exercised for the good of the group. It will 
be delegated by the group to a person or 
persons and withdrawn if not exercised to- 
ward the achievement of commonly deter- 
mined objectives. The evolutionary, experi- 
mental attitude will permeate the total activy- 
ity. The philosophy and organization un- 
der which supervision should operate should 
be democratic and cooperative in the truest 
sense of those words. 

It is sincerely hoped that the new defini- 
tion will aid in eliminating from our think- 
ing the implications of inspection, imposed 
improvement, and of the superiority-inferior- 
ity of the older relationship between super- 
visors and supervised. In this connection the 
writer would like to suggest the possibilities 
in the terms “educational assistant (consul- 
tant or adviser)”, “technical assistant (con- 
sultant or adviser)”, or “instructional assist- 
ant (consultant or adviser)”, for use in place 
of “supervisor.” The term “helping teacher” 
is used in New Jersey but has never become 
popularized. Perhaps the time is ripe for 
a better term more in keeping with modern 
educational concepts. 


Contrast BETWEEN TRADITIONAL AND MopERN SUPERVISION 


The following outline based on prominent catchwords summarizes in succinct fashion 
the salient differences between the two types of supervision: 


TRADITIONAL SUPERVISION 


1. Inspection 
2. Teacher focused 


. Visitation and conference 
. Random and haphazard 

. Imposed and authoritarian 
. One person, usually 


Qi > W 


MopeErn SUPERVISION 


1. Study and analysis 

. Aim, material, method, teacher, pupil, 
and environment focused 

. Many diverse functions 

. Definitely organized and planned 

. Derived and cooperative 

. Many persons 


N 


NVI > WwW 


1 This new definition of supervision, together with the implications of democracy for supervision, is set forth in The 


Supervision of Instruction, by A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner. 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
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Put into sentence form this means that, 
in the main, traditional supervision was 
largely inspection of the teacher by means of 
visitation and conference, carried on in a 
random manner, with suggestions imposed 
on the teacher through authority and usually 
by one person. Modern supervision, in con- 
trast, is the study and analysis of the total 
teaching-learning situation through many 
diverse functions operating through a care- 
fully planned program which has been co- 
operatively derived from the needs of the 
situation and in which many persons par- 
ticipate. 

Both the new definition and the contrast 
with traditional supervision may be clarified 
further perhaps by a brief scrutiny of some 
of the forces which have participated in 
developing the new concept. First, the tre- 
mendous advance in scientific analysis has 
increased our understanding of and sensitiv- 
ity to the great complexity of the learning 
process. The truly great range of factors 
affecting learning and the subtlety of some 
of them have become clearer. The total en- 
vironment of learning must be considered. 
Second, the clarification of our philosophi- 
cal concepts has made untenable the older 
relationship between leader and led and has 
shown the weakness of direction and im- 
position as techniques. There is, third, the 
concept of integration with its implica- 
tions for unity of learning situations. This 
has had a profound effect upon educational 
thinking. Fourth, the great improvement 
of levels of teacher training has combined 
with some of the foregoing factors to change 
the concept of supervision. Because of fail- 
ure to require further courses of principals, 
supervisors, and administrators as we do of 
teachers, we now have in many given situ- 
ations numbers of teachers who are bet- 
ter trained than their supposed leaders. In 
shifting the emphasis of supervision from 
teacher training to the totality of the teach- 
ing-learning situation, one caution should 


be voiced. No one should be misled into 
thinking that teachers, supervisors, or prin- 
cipals are as yet in the main well trained. 
We still hawe far to go and teacher training 
will still be an important aspect of super- 
vision, the difference being that it will no 
longer be central, nor constitute the bulk of 
supervision. Perhaps even more important, 
the technique of teacher training under 
modern supervision will be shifted from di- 
rection and requirement to cooperative self- 
directed improvement. In this, supervisors 
and principals will share, thus increasing 
their own levels of training and insight. 
The improvement of teachers is not so much 
a supervisory function in which teachers par- 
ticipate as a teacher function in which super- 
visors participate. ‘Training or self-develop- 
ment is for all, not merely for teachers. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEw DEFINITION 


A graduate seminar in supervision at the 
University of Southern California was asked 
to suggest a number of important conse- 
quences which should flow from the exten- 
sion in practice of this modern concept of 
supervisory function and philosophy. The 
answers showed various levels of insight. 
However, the following extremely signifi- 
cant statements were made by many mem- 
bers of the group. There is some overlap, 
of course. They expressed the sincere opin- 
ion that we might be justified in expecting 
eventually the following results in varying 
degrees: 

A distinct weakening of the concept of 
learning and teaching as formal and isolated 
processes; a corresponding emphasis upon 


the integration of learning and teaching 
with the total environmental situation. 

A critical analysis of the total curriculum 
with particular reference to its sequence, in- 
ternal organization, differentiation, and in- 
tegration with life. 

Increasingly meaningful statements of ob- 
jectives because of their closer integration 
with life. 
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A much more complete understanding by 
all, particularly by teachers, of the subtle and 
intricate nature of teaching and learning. 

A much more complete understanding by 
all of the absolute inescapability of integra- 
tion of the total life of the individual and 
the teaching-learning situation in school. 

A growing emphasis upon the relation- 
ship of the school to a changing, emerging 
society. 

A much more highly coordinated and in- 
tegrated system of instruction from kinder- 
garten to college: curriculum, methods, di- 
agnostic and remedial techniques, progress 
from level to level, etc. 

A much more adequate and precise adap- 
tation of educational procedures to given sit- 
uations: constant reduction of failures and 
of antagonistic attitudes toward school, 
toward learning, toward the community. 
Hence an increasingly better total product in 
terms of citizenship and community life. 

An increasingly long view of educational 
objectives, problems, and means of attain- 
ment with corresponding decrease of atten- 
tion to trivial and passing fads. Hence bet- 
ter unification and coordination. 

A much broader philosophy, view of the 
aim of education, and knowledge of scien- 
tific results and techniques. 

A genuine belief in the attitudes and 
mechanisms of democracy. 

The development of understanding that 
supervision is in fact aid and assistance on 
any and all problems affecting the teaching- 
learning situation and drawing for solution 
upon the contributions of any and all per- 
sons within the system. Recognition by all 
that all do contribute, that opportunity to 
contribute is necessary and must be made 
possible. An increasing availability of newer 
techniques and the distribution of these 


through the system. An increasing welcome 
to supervisors. 

The development of creative activity on 
the part of all in meeting problems, making 
suggestions, etc. 

The research attitude will be enhanced 
among all workers, facts will be sought, new 
standards devised, experimental try-out of 
curriculum material, of methods, of tests, 
will increase. 

A much more objective attitude toward 
results. Attitudes, interests, special mental 
skills, social and moral habits will be tested 
or evaluated as well as understandings, ap- 
preciations, special abilities and skills. 

An increasing stability on the part of all 
educational workers in meeting fads, frills, 
and passing whims; an increasingly intelli- 
gent acceptance of sound ideas. 

A large and rapid growth in morale, esprit- 
de-corps, and genuine sympathetic interaction 
among all levels of workers. 

Increasing emphasis on growth of pupils 
and of educational workers. A continuous 
and willing growth on the part of all be 
cause of realization of need. Hence a direct 
increase in the training levels, professional 
spirit, and outlook of all members of the 
staff. 


Progressive elimination of defense mech- 
anisms, of the warping of the personalities 
of pupils and teachers. 

An increase in truly supervisory duties 
and the corresponding decrease in adminis- 
trative and clerical duties. 


An increase in many hitherto inadequately 
used techniques and the decrease in the use 
of some of the older expensive and clumsy 
techniques. 

Eventually, an increase in schools and 
number of teachers. 
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TRENDS IN COMMUNITY SURVEYS 


BERNICE NEWELL 


Supervisor of Instruction, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The social orientation of the curriculum 
is one of the most insistent changes which 
is being emphasized these years. One 
hears and reads from every source that all 
life is educative; that the school should be 
concerned definitely with the improvement 
of community living; that the major prob- 
lems and areas of community life should 
give direction to the curriculum; and, most 
important of all, that education demands 
participation in community activities. Re- 
cent curricula, described in such writings 
as The Changing Curriculum’ and Inte- 
gration, Its Meaning and Application, bear 
witness to the practical functioning of this 
point of view. Also accounts of community 
oriented programs in such books as The 
Community School* and Youth Serves the 
Community * indicate that an increasing 
number of schools are dealing with the 
actual needs of their communities. 

The school system, the individual school, 
or the individual teacher considering this 
social approach to the curriculum is over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. Such questions as these arise: What 
are the out-of-school educative influences 
which the school should recognize? How 
may the school become aware of these influ- 
ences? How far may and should the school 
participate in community undertakings? 
and, perhaps most important of all, How 
shall the initial steps be taken and how shall 
the needed information be secured? 

The community survey seems to be one of 
the instruments which is becoming increas- 


1 Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Curriculum. New 

2 Hopkins, L. Thomas, Editor, Integration: Its Meaning 
pany, 1937. 

§ Everett, Samuel, Editor, The Community School. 


ingly valuable in the attempts to answer 
these questions. Needless to say, the com- 
munity survey presents many difficulties. It 
would appear that the purposes underly- 
ing the survey must be clearly defined; that 
these purposes must be consonant with the 
philosophy of the school; and that they must 
be stated so that a working plan may be 
formulated easily. Also, it would seem that 
the techniques used in the survey must se- 
cure inclusive and accurate data in terms of 
the purposes and that these data should be 
organized to present a workable body of in- 
formation that will challenge thoughtful 
consideration and action. 


GENERAL TRENDS 


With these problems in mind, the writer 
attempted to canvass some of the literature 
on community surveys. The materials cov- 
ered a period of approximately thirty years 
and included some forty reports. Particular 
attention was given to the surveys of the 
past five years. Certain general trends were 
noted in these surveys. The first commu- 
nity or social surveys were of a general type 
and covered many phases of community life. 
Later the more specific type of social sur- 
vey appeared—a type which dealt with 
some particular phase of community living, 
such as health or recreation. Other trends 
noted in these later surveys were increasing 
participation on the part of local organiza- 
tions and persons, and greater care in the 
selection of the survey to meet the particular 


N. E. A., and Society for Curriculum Study, The Changing 


York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 


and Application. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 


‘Hanna, Paul R., Youth Serves the Community. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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needs of the community. The most sig- 
nificant feature was the use of the data as 
the basis for long-time community plan- 
ning on the part of civic groups. Until very 
recently, there seems to have been little edu- 
cational use made of community survey 
data. The participation of the federal gov- 
ernment in various types of surveys, such as 
the youth surveys, and the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration in local sur- 
veys here and there throughout the nation, 
have made and are making possible com- 
munity surveys which are the bases for im- 
portant reorganizations of curricula. 


PurposEs OF THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 


In addition to these general trends, which 
were noted in the literature canvassed, spe- 
cific questions were raised which it seemed 
each school considering a community survey 
should have in mind. The first question was: 
What were the purposes of the com- 
munity survey or the report of plans for 
a survey? Community planning was the 
purpose indicated in several of the reports. 
Illustrative of this is the report issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania.* In this pamphlet a state-wide sys- 
tem of community councils was proposed. 
A list of established organizations that might 
be represented in a community council was 
given. A suggestive list of questions was 
also presented to aid these councils in the 
consideration of the educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities in the community, as: 
“Are the young people in the community 
sharing in the planning of the community 
educational and recreational programs?” 

Mott’s® report of a survey to discover the 
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shortages and resources of a small commu. 
nity indicated that it was planned to serve 
a valuable purpose in developing needed 
types of community consciousness. 

The assembling of data on the sociological 
characteristics of a community was noted as 
a second type of purpose of community sur. 
vey. The well-known surveys of the Lynds 
are representative of this type, as is also 
Schmid’s’ recently published survey of two 
cities in Minnesota. In it a body of valua. 
ble data was presented on the growth of 
the two cities, population trends, housing, 
and social and personal disintegration. 
Facts were given to show the relation of 
the mean rental of dwellings to percentage 
of dwellings without central heating plants, 
to dwellings in an overcrowded condition, 
in need of repairs, and over thirty-five years 
of age. The two cities were ranked on sev- 
eral sociological aspects with other cities of 
approximately the same size. 

Valuable suggestions for surveys of this 
definitely sociological type were found in 
Byington’s*® schedule of items. Snyder's’ 
unpublished report told of the activities of a 
student group in a sociological study of its 
community. Significant data were noted on 
population trends, housing conditions, the 
family—its size and mobility—juvenile delin- 
quency, the social life of the community, 
political parties, education, health agencies, 
and the arts. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CuRRICULUM 


The improvement of the school curricu- 
lum was a third type of purpose noted in 
these reports of recent community surveys. 
That the curriculum is becoming oriented 


5 Increased Social Opportunity Through Community Planning. Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruction, 
6 


® Mott, D. C., “A Community Survey,’’ Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A., 


The Principal and His Community. Washington, D. C.: N 


7 Schmid, C. F., Social Saga of Two Cities. 
8 Byington, M., Wha i 
Foundation, 1921. 


ational Education Association, 1932. : 
Minneapolis: The Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 1937. 
t Social Workers Should Know About Their Own Communities. 


New York: Russell Sage 


® Snyder, A., The Survey of Area No. 14, The Work at Hilltop. New York: New College, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, 1936. 
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increasingly in the community was evident 
in these reports. Black’s*® account suggests 
the possibilities of this type of survey for 
teachers in training. The author, an instruc- 
tor of elementary education in a Tennessee 
state teachers college, found her students 
inquiring about the things she was bring- 
ing into the classroom. The class decided 
to survey their surroundings to see what 
there was that might enrich their “store- 
house of knowledge.” In consequence, the 
county was explored for wild flowers, for 
its historical background, and for informa- 
tion as to the ways in which people made 
their living. From a report on the health 
problems of the community which the 
faculty in this institution had made, the 
group studied the causes of the high death 
rate in the community, the percentage of 
population unvaccinated, the lack of sani- 
tary disposal of sewage, the dangers encoun- 
tered by workers exposed to dusts, metals, 
and solvents in industrial plants. 

The growing activity on the part of 
teacher-training institutions in the com- 
munity oriented curriculum was noted also 
in Aldrich’s ** handbook for teachers, in the 
utilization of the community by teachers 
and students. The techniques of community 
survey were described in detail, such as the 
gathering of data through the examination of 
documentary materials, the direct observa- 
tion of the community in the use of a sched- 
ule of items, the use of the questionnaire and 
the interview. The details of recording data 
were described in full as in the use of the 
face-sheet, the social research map, and the 
compilation of statistics. The interpretation 
of the data was discussed as to sampling, 
making of inductive references, analyses, 
and generalizations from materials. 


1 Black, E., 

nu Aldrich, ic 

tess R’, 
N. E. 
Aisociation 1934. 

18 Gooch, W. I., and Keller, F. J., 
Program,” Occupations, 14: 1022-1057 (June, 1936). 


Significant contributions to the literature 
on this problem on the part of public school 
systems were noted also. In The Com- 
munity School, a reference previously men- 
tioned, an account was given of the use of 
community survey data by the public schools 
of Flint, Michigan. The data had been as- 
sembled by the Flint Community Associ- 
ation through its Bureau of Planning and 
Research and had been made available to 
the schools. The data included local studies 
of health, child welfare, recreation, employ- 
ment, problems of youth, dependency, hous- 
ing, civic design, and traffic. 

Hertz ** reported a survey of a commu- 
nity in which an Indian high school was lo- 
cated. He had collected data on the family, 
government, property, church, health, social 
life, home, and education. He noted the 
values of these materials for courses in social 
science, agriculture, economics, home eco- 
nomics, civics, and health. He emphasized 
the importance of comparing these data with 
available data in the United States Census 
Reports, such as the assumption of civic 
responsibility in voting and law enforcement. 

The report by Gooch and Keller** is a 
particularly valuable illustration of the gath- 
ering and using of community survey data 
in the development of a school guidance 
program. The information was assembled 
in nine units as follows: contributions to the 
history of Breathitt County gathered from 
interviews which were conducted and re- 
corded by high school students; human re- 
sources, the residents’ needs and assets with 
particular attention to the needs of the 
school group, obtained from autobiographi- 
cal records, and of the out-of-school group 
obtained in the use of youth schedules, 
autobiographical records, and in a special 


e College Explores a County,” Curriculum Journal, 9: 68-71 (February, 1938). 

A Guide to Cooperative Community Study. St. Louis, Missouri: Washington University, 
“Utilizing the Community Through the Communit Survey,” 
Economical Enrichment of the Small Secondary School z 


1937. 
Bulletin, Department of Rura "Education, 


urriculum. Washington, D. C.: National Education 


“Breathitt County, Kentucky, Revealing and Recording the Data, A Fact Finding 
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study of the needs of fifty-six young people; 
physical resources secured from data pro- 
vided by the University of Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Administration; occupational 
facts and possibilities, educational conditions 
and outlook, which included a history of the 
local educational system; present economic 
conditions; recreational conditions and pos- 
sibilities in which student autobiographical 
records proved valuable; crime and delin- 
quency assembled from stories of high school 
students reflecting local customs, social codes, 
interests and impulses; pertinent compila- 
tions from county newspapers on various 
community aspects, such as welfare and 
safety, county health activities, church activ- 
ities, politics. 

Community surveys conducted by indi- 
vidual teachers were of particular signifi- 
cance. Rogers’ ** report emphasized the val- 
ues of a teacher’s survey of a school commu- 
nity in a better understanding of the lives of 
her pupils as well as in the information which 
pupils might grasp. Juckett *° noted the im- 
portance of providing students with the op- 
portunity to investigate the community in 
which a great proportion of them would con- 
tinue to live after graduation. This report 
noted the use of students as field workers in 
preparing questionnaires and in conducting 
interviews. Social and economic data were 
noted, such as “Fifty-three per cent of the 
population use village water supply while the 
other forty-seven per cent use wells, springs, 
and river. This indicates that there would be 
a possibility of water contamination for a 
large part of the population; also, that there 
is apt to be a lack of sanitary arrangements 
in the home.” 

Mason ** reported the value of high school 
students’ surveys of their communities by 
means of educational trips. They selected 


14 Rogers, F., 


the Social Studies, by, A. C. Krey. New 


16 Mason, E. W., 


“The World Outside,’”’ Social Education, 1: 173-176 (March, 1937). 


one or two phases of community life from 
either a vocational or an avocational angle, 
or both. “John Jones chose radio engineer. 
ing, because he wanted to explore the field 
as a possible vocation. Mary Smith made 
a study of settlement houses, not because 
she expects to be a social worker, but because 
she thought it was her duty to know some. 
thing of the program.” Among the phases 
of life studied were schools, public health, 
hospitals, nursing, radio, politics and govern. 
ment, social agencies, community history, 
music, art, business and industry, labor prob. 
lems, service organizations, transportation, 
newspapers, parks and playgrounds, the 
stage, churches, and women’s organizations, 
The unique feature of this program then 
followed. After a group had a fair degree 
of understanding of its own local commu. 
nity, it turned to one or more communities 
removed from its own. Trips were made to 
other cities where the students observed civic, 
social, and industrial life, interviewed leaders, 
and listened to talks. 


TEcHNIQUEs UsEp 


A second question which served as a guide 
in the study of available reports of com- 
munity surveys or plans for survey was: 
What techniques were used or proposed for 
gathering data? The personal type of 
technique employed in many of the sur- 
veys involved conferences or interviews— 
both the formal, in which a stated series of 
questions were asked, and the informal, in 
which the observer visited with members 
of a community and noted their reactions. 
In some instances, the non-resident observer 
took up his residence in the community, 
thus sharing in its life. Trained observers 
and untrained laymen, including students, 
secured the data. The public schools of 
Springfield, Missouri, were reported in the 


“A Survey of the Social ee of the Tuttle School (Minneapolis),” reported in A Regional Program for 
A : The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
45 Juckett, E. ‘., “Community Survey in OMFinth Grade Social Science,” 


The Clearing House, 11:218-220 (Dec., 1936). 
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volume, The Community School, previ- 
ously mentioned, as favoring participation 
of pupils in grades four, five, and six with 
teachers in making their district surveys. 
The personal technique also involved the use 
of questionnaires and schedules for check- 
lists. 

Expressions of attitude toward social 
problems were included in some schedules, 
as in the Maryland Youth Survey.’ The 
manual used in this survey stated, “With 
one schedule and in one interview with 
each youth, we are undertaking both a 
factual and an attitude study—the former 
being used as an approach to the latter.” 
The information for the schedule was ob- 
tained through an interview with each 
youth. Before approaching the matter of 
the youth’s attitude, the interviewer dis- 
cussed the less intimate aspects of the youth’s 
life that were most closely related to the 
attitude he was seeking. When all the 
desired data in the factual area were ob- 
tained, and when the time, psychologically, 
seemed ripe, the desired attitude was casu- 
ally drawn out. Attitude questions involved 
such points as attitudes toward government 
participation in relief, child labor, war, action 
in case of war, public elections, drinking, and 
the opposite sex. 

The documentary type of technique, used 
in all surveys, included objective data gath- 
ered from records, reports, statistical tables, 
maps, and other objective sources. Records 
of municipal organizations, census reports of 
local, state, and federal areas, records of his- 
torical associations, diaries, old letters, old 
programs, club papers, newspapers, clipping 
files, advertisements, cumulative record cards, 
maps, all were used. 

A less frequently reported technique was 
that used by Juckett in the survey previ- 
ously mentioned, in which the community 
survey was preceded by a series of meetings 
at which the public was informed of the 


proposed project. Parent-teacher meetings, 
the pulpit, luncheon meetings of civic 
groups, and school assemblies offered oppor- 
tunities for the use of this technique. 


ORGANIZATION OF DaTA 


A third question in the canvass of reports 
of community surveys was: How were the 
data organized? Such surveys as the Mary- 
land Youth Survey and the Breathitt County 
Survey, which were initiated for very defi- 
nite purposes, exhibited organizations of data 
which were consistent with their purposes. 
The data in the Breathitt County Survey, 
initiated to obtain information for the guid- 
ance program, were organized under such 
headings as occupational facts and possibili- 
ties and present economic conditions. 

Facts, such as the following, were noted 
in the surveys which were canvassed: phys- 
ical factors affecting the community—loca- 
tion, topography, area, natural resources, 
natural scenic advantages, climatic con- 
ditions; population factors—size, distribu- 
tion and density, nationalities, stability, 
birth-death rates; Aistorical factors—settle- 
ment, growth, important events, location of 
historical spots; societal factors—economics, 
such as wages, expenditures as noted in 
retail store sales; bank deposits, savings 
accounts, loans, mortgages; employment 
and relief; housing—size of dwellings, age, 
materials, conveniences, condition, length of 
occupancy, owned or rented, price of dwell- 
ings, rental figures, purchase plan (mort- 
gage, loans), location of different types of 
dwellings; family—size in relation to race, 
ages of members, employment of members, 
membership in clubs, marriage and divorce 
status, educational attainments, adult de- 
linquency; community consciousness—adult 
clubs, civic problems, civic attitudes, care of 
unable, relief, arrests; industries and occu- 
pations—manufacturing and retail establish- 
ments, employment in various industries, 


17 Bell, H. M., Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 
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employer-employee relations, affiliation with 
labor organizations, wages; government— 
nature of organization, financial organiza- 
tion, political parties, votes cast, attitudes of 
citizens toward local and national govern- 
ment; recreation—public playgrounds, type 
of equipment, percentage of total com- 
munity playing games or appearing as spec- 
tators; number of gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
swimming places; /ealth—diseases, hos- 
pitalization services, types and prices of 
hospital rooms occupied; education— 
schools, libraries, number and circulation of 
books; types of books read; nature of news- 
paper and magazine reading; radio—num- 
ber and favorite programs; religion--num- 
ber of churches, church affiliations, attend- 
ance, community activities of church, sub- 
jects and nature of sermons. 


Use oF Data 


A fourth and final question relative to 
the reports of community surveys was: 
What evidences were there that the data 
were used? ‘There is a two-fold impli- 
cation in this question—the first, that avail- 
able data on the community might be used 
by civic and educational groups. The litera- 
ture itself reveals little evidence that edu- 
cational groups in the past have availed 
themselves of the data in the community 
planning and sociological types of surveys. 
That there is increasing activity in this 
direction is noted in the use of available 
community data by the Flint public schools 
and the Breathitt County Survey group. 
The more recent curriculum improvement 
type of community survey conducted by 
educational groups themselves has involved 
definite use of the data by these groups. 
A few uses, which were stated, were the 
planning of parent-teacher programs to 
study community betterment, the sum- 
marizing of data by student groups, ac- 
quainting teachers-in-training with their 
community, and developing a guide book 


for tourists’ use. Some of these uses appear 
to be somewhat limited. The second im. 
plication in this question is that the data 
should be used in such ways that the indi- 
vidual and the collective group of indi- 
viduals, the community, should be benefited 
in a constructive manner. The reports note 
little concerning the effects of the use of 
community survey data. This may be 
explained in the fact that the use of the 
community as a basis for the curriculum is 
comparatively new. Also, this is a difficult 
phase of community study to evaluate. It 
seems reasonable to believe that the high 
hopes which motivated these surveys and 
the effective methods of conducting them 
must have reacted or will react to the good 
of both the individual and the community. 
Future literature on the problem, no doubt, 
will reveal greater use of community data 
in constructive ways. 
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INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN SUPERVISION 


Frances Hauss MapsEn 


College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


A study of the literature pertaining to 
supervision leads us to believe that the 
supervisory function in education must be 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of teachers. There is abundant evi- 
dence that effort has been made to bring 
the processes of supervision into intelligible 
relationship with the educational experi- 
ence. The problem of the supervisor is the 
clarification of his thinking as to what con- 
stitutes this experience, and the part which 
he is to play therein. These two aspects of 
the problem cannot be thought of separately. 

Present-day concepts in science, philoso- 
phy, psychology, sociology, and psychiatry 
seem to be converging toward the principle 
of unity in all things. The educator must aid 


in the common task of the understanding of 
the human organism in the universe, and the 
universe in the human organism. 


Man seems by preference to think of him- 
self as if he were outside the universe rather 
than a part of it; and the fact that he is a 
part of it is one of those things that has to 
be repeatedly relearned, but it is so im- 
portant a concept from my point of view 
that this process of relearning will have to 
be repeated sufficiently often until it be- 
comes a part of our permanent equipment.’ 


Students of behavior have repeatedly 
pointed out that the behavior-pattern in- 
cludes the situation and the response. Many 
have called attention to the significance of 


1 White, William A., Twentieth Century Psychiatry, p. 131. New York: W. W. Norton, 1936. 
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this concept for education. For example, 
Ogden? says: 


The education and training of the whole 
child do not intend to organize the child’s 
behavior, for the child’s organization is 
furnished ready-made by his nature. As 
teachers, we have only to understand the 
child sympathetically, and provide condi- 
tions under which he may express himself 
fully, in order to aid and guide his own in- 
herent planfulness in the training which we 
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ing of the organism environment complex. It 
is significant that much attention is now be. 
ing directed to cultural factors in personality 
and personality factors in culture. It is no 
longer a question of the social process as an 
entity to which the individual should or 
should not conform, but the individual-soci- 
ety configuration. Horney,* among others, 
has called attention to some of the implica- 
tions of this principle: 








are called upon to supervise. 


Dr. White * expresses the same function 
of education: 


I think that it will be generally conceded 
that the newer viewpoints in education move 
in a direction of development in techniques 
for assisting the growing, developing or- 
ganism of the child to unfold its greatest 
possibilities. This of course should be vi- 
sioned from two sides, namely, the giving to 
the child an opportunity by removing ob- 
stacles in his own make-up, such as bash- 
fulness, doubt and indecision, and placing 
him in an environment which offers the 
stimuli which are most conducive to this 
unfolding process. Thus both education 
and psychotherapy call upon the inherent 
forces of the individual, which if unimpeded 
lead to normal maturation. And, too, in 
both instances the progress of maturation is 
furthered by the creation of a situation of 
safety in which the individual feels free to 
develop his own personality. 


The providing of conditions that promote 
freedom of development is thus the common 
task of the educator, whether he be adminis- 
trator, supervisor, or teacher. There must be 
throughout the school system a unity of pur- 
pose toward this end. This purpose is use- 
less, however, if it is not actually carried out. 
Research, study, and practice must be di- 
rected toward this common goal. 

The provision for unhampered maturation 
of the individual necessitates an understand- 


There are certain typical difficulties in- 
herent in our culture which mirror them. 
selves as conflicts in every individual’s life, 
and which, accumulated, may lead to the 
formation of neuroses. . . . 

Modern culture is economically based on 
the principle of individual competition. 
The isolated individual has to fight with 
other individuals of the same group, has to 
surpass them and, frequently, thrust them 
aside. The advantage of the one is fre- 
quently the disadvantage of the other. The 
psychic result of this situation is a diffuse 
hostile tension between individuals. Every- 
one is the real or potential competitor of 
everyone else. This situation is clearly ap- 
parent among members of the same occupa- 
tional group, regardless of striving to be 
fair or of attempts to camouflage by polite 
considerateness. It must be emphasized, 
however, that competitiveness, and the po- 
tential hostility that accompanies it, per- 
vades all human relationships. Competi- 
tiveness is one of the predominant factors in 
social relationships. It pervades the rela- 
tionships between men and men, between 
women and women, and whether the point 
of competition be popularity, competence, 
attractiveness or any other social value, it 
greatly impairs the possibilities of reliable 
friendships. It also, as already indicated, 
disturbs the relations between men and 
women, not only in the choice of the part- 
ner but in the entire struggle with him for 
superiority. It pervades school life. And 
perhaps, most important of all, it pervades 
the family situation, so that as a rule the 
child is inoculated with this germ from the 


2 Ogden, R. M., “The Education of the Whole Child.” Educational Trends, April-May, 1938. 


8 White, William A., op. cit., p. 151. 
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very beginning. The rivalry between father 
and son, mother and daughter, one child 
and another, is not a general human phe- 
nomenon, but is the response to culturally 
conditioned stimuli... . 

The potential hostile tension between in- 
dividuals results in a constant generation of 
fear of the potential hostility of others, re- 
inforced by a fear of retaliation for hostili- 
ties of one’s own. Another important source 
of fear is the normal realistic one because, in 
general, the chances of failing are much 
greater than those of succeeding, and be- 
cause failures in a competitive society en- 
tail a realistic frustration of needs. They 
mean not only economic insecurity, but also 
loss of prestige and all kinds of emotional 
frustrations. 


Alexander® says: 


The competitive nature of our society en- 
hances the competitiveness which we can 
scarcely have escaped through our growing- 
up process. Feelings of inadequacy aris- 
ing out of the conflict between our desires 
and abilities in childhood and the inevitable 
competition which we encounter give rise to 
certain reactions. We may tend to phantasy 
ourselves as superior, depreciate those who 
compete with us, and we may become in- 
creasingly aggressive. 


Thus a real appreciation of the contribu- 
tions of others is difficult. We may be blind 
to our own attitudes, tend to attribute hos- 
tility to others, and may even not grant that 
it exists at all. 

This one example of the inter-relation- 
ships of cultural factors and the individual 
indicates that not only the child but each 
individual in the situation must have the 
freedom to develop himself fully if he is to 
function effectively. The administrator must 
first have this situation of safety in order to 
provide for the self-realization of supervisors, 
teachers, and children. Each personality 
must be free enough to promote freedom. 
Thus, we find inter-personal relationships 
the core of the teaching process. 


The supervisor is in a strategic position to 
promote the growth of children. With his 
clearly formulated philosophy of education 
as the unfolding of potentialities in the most 
favorable environment, he will bend all his 
energies toward this goal. He will provide 
opportunities for each individual teacher, 
and work out his techniques on this basis. 
He will recognize that his own personality 
is directly related to the learning process. 
With his philosophy reflected in his relation- 
ships and the consequent growth of his teach- 
ers and his own feelings of accomplishment, 
he himself will find freedom of expression. 
Thus we have a continuous inter-reactive 
process, not so much on the basis of conscious 
control as on the basis of warm, spontaneous 
living. 
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DESIGN FOR LEARNING 


Paut M. EBERHARDT 


Teacher of English, Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The meeting is about to begin. Six men, 
two of them past middle age, three slightly 
under fifty, and one in his early thirties, 
walk with sprightly step to a table at the 
front of the stage. About every one of the 
six is an air of alertness, eagerness, keen 
anticipation. It carries over to us in the 
audience. We settle back comfortably in 
our chairs as the younger man on the plat- 
form remains standing and begins to speak: 

“This table may be likened, in no small 
degree, to the table around which, in a 
great automobile plant, engineers gather for 
an important conference on design for a new 
model. For these five gentlemen have come 
here to hold a public conference on design 
for a new model in education. We may call 
them educational engineers. Each of them 
has been actively engaged in the field of pub- 
lic education—as teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, research workers, philosophers 
—for many years. I should like to introduce 
at this time Dr. Jones, Dr. Smith, Dr. Brown, 
Dr. Green, and Dr. Martin. 

“It follows, from what I have said, that 
the topic for this symposium is ‘Design For 
a New Model in Education’. Obviously, we 
need not expect these gentlemen to complete 
the design tonight ready to be turned over 
for production tomorrow. Let us, rather, 
consider this a conference preliminary to 
many others in which final details will be 
worked out. In this first conference ideas 
will be submitted to serve as a working basis 
for subsequent conferences. 

“Five specific questions will be considered: 

1. Why is a new model in education neces- 

sary or desirable? 

2. What are some of the ideals and objec- 


tives which will determine features of de- 
sign for a new model in education? 
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3. What are some significant aspects of cur. 
riculum which will affect design for a 
new model in education? 

4. What are some of the implications for 
the teacher inherent in design for a new 
model in education? 

5. How will school equipment and instruc. 
tional materials affect design for a new 
model in education? 


“Dr. Jones will consider the first question 
—Why is a new model in education neces. 
sary or desirable? Dr. Jones.” 

“Through the ages tradition has been the 
yellow light of caution and inertia the red 
stop-light on the highway of progress. Need 
and necessity have blended into the green 
that says go ahead. When Rousseau in 1762 
propounded the idea of ‘education accord- 
ing to nature,’ and identified this ‘nature’ 
with the nature of the child, he laid the first 
brick in the highway to educational progress. 
But the red stop-light of inertia and the yel- 
low caution-light of tradition were already 
swinging above the highway and have re- 
mained there for 175 years. 

“However, a civilization propelled into 
rapid change by science, technology, inten- 
sive power development, mechanization, 
and mass production has developed the need 
and necessity that add the green light on the 
road to social and educational progress. 

“For man, through his development of 
the machine and of machine power, has 
created a Frankenstein monster which can 
turn upon him and destroy him and his 
new civilization unless he can learn to con- 
trol the monster and make it work for him 
instead of against him. The role of educa- 
tion is clear: it is the only available means 
whereby the tremendous new forces can 
be controlled and directed. But a 100-ton 
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streamlined locomotive cannot be controlled 
by a buggy-whip, bridle, and lines or even 
by the brakes and foot-pedals of the Model- 
T Ford. Our new civilization developed 
through knowledge, on the part of a few, 
and application, on the part of a few, of 
dynamic principles of nature. Social con- 
trol can come only in a similar way— 
through knowledge, on the part of many, of 
the nature of the child and the adult, and 
through application, on the part of many, 
of this knowledge to direct the growth of 
children toward capability of social control 
through both wise leadership and wise fol- 
lowership. 

“Education, in times past and too much 
in the present, has had little to do with the 
life which young people are living. Until 
recently it had little to do with the life of 
most of the people and it was only after 1910 
that the schools began to deal definitely 
with the civilization of our country. 

“Let me close by emphasizing that in 
the schools of tomorrow education will be 
natural. It will be directed toward life as 
it is lived now, and every provision will be 
made to encourage this direction and to 
make it possible.” 

The chairman is speaking: 

“Our second speaker will be Dr. Smith. 
He will deal with the question, What are 
some of the ideals and objectives which will 
determine features of design for a new model 
in education? Dr. Smith.” 

“When we consider ideals and objectives 
in education we must deal with two definite 
points of view: the point of view of the 
individual human being and the point of 
view of the group, or society. Always the 
difficulty of distinguishing ends and means 
confounds us. Which is more important, 
the individual human being and his wel- 
fare, or the social group and its totalitarian 
welfare? Does the individual exist for the 
good of the state or does the state exist for 


the good of the individual? In the old 
and new forms of dictatorships, the empha- 
sis was and is upon the group as an entity. 
The individual, when he conforms, is al- 
ways a means to that end. If he does not 
or will not conform, he is an obstacle to be 
removed by death or imprisonment. In a 
democracy the emphasis is upon the indi- 
vidual, his rights, his welfare, his happiness. 
The group, that is the state, is always a means 
to that end. 

“Let us consider, first, the individual and 
his welfare. Traditional education has been 
artificial rather than natural, static rather 
than dynamic. The idea was for children 
to be passive recipients of knowledge with- 
out understanding; teachers almost literally 
put funnels into the children’s heads and 
poured in quantities of unrelated facts—not 
out of the teachers’ heads but out of books. 
The child had little interest in’ most of the 
facts and had little if any immediate use for 
them. When a need for the facts did pos- 
sibly come later on, the child had forgotten 
the facts or the facts had changed and be- 
come useless. And the child (or adult) was 
lost because he had never learned the useful 
art and science of finding facts when needed, 
nor had learned how to use them effectively 
if he had them. Thinking, especially in any 
attempt to solve life problems, was frowned 
upon. 

“Motivation, in the traditional school, has 
been artificial. The child learned—when he 
did—to escape punishment, whether that 
punishment was for him to be whipped or 
to be failed in promotion. The child studied 
—when he did—to obtain grades or credits 
rather than to gain knowledge and under- 
standing of himself and the world in which 
he lived. The school has used the natural, 
though primitive, emotion of fear to prod 
the child along in the belief that formal 
discipline and standardized patterns of re- 
pressed behavior were individual and social 
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assets. The schools of tomorrow will culti- 
vate and use other natural emotions as tools, 
such as interest, inspiration, originality, initi- 
ative, responsibility, competence, and self-re- 
spect to help the child to grow into a useful, 
happy, self-reliant citizen in a working de- 
mocracy. 

“In the schools of tomorrow, emphasis 
will be placed upon the whole child and 
adequate means will be provided to assure 
the wholesome, all-round development of 
the child. Attention will be given to growth 
in knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations. Adequate provision will be 
made for development of each of three dis- 
tinct kinds of intelligence: academic—the 
kind of intelligence that enables a person 
to memorize and retain large quantities of 
facts; mechanical—the kind of intelligence 
which enables a person to work well with 
his hands; and social—the kind of intel- 
ligence which enables a person to associate 
and work well with other people. 

“The P. Q., or Personality Quotient, will 
be part of the design for a new model in 
education. As Dr. Henry C. Link,’ Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Service Center, 
New York City, says: ‘Personality was once 
regarded as an indefinable something which 
some people had and others lacked. It has 
been discovered that personality can be de- 
veloped just as the mind can. The I. Q., or 
Intelligence Quotient, is a measure of what 
a person knows about things and people. 
The P. Q. is a measure of what a person 
does about things and people. . . . Person- 
ality is important because it means the extent 
to which one is able to interest and influence 
other people. . . . In all the social relation- 
ships, a good mind or a good character is 
handicapped unless coupled with an effective 
personality. This ability to influence other 
people is made up of habits and skills ac- 
quired by practice.’ The schools of to- 


1 Link, Henry C., ‘‘Personality Can Be Acquired.” 


morrow will definitely provide for such 
practice. 

“In considering the question of design 
for a new model in education, the matter 
of minimum essentials is bound to come up. 
A New York educator, Mr. Henry C, 
Fenn,’ recently pointed out that “The first 
job of an educator is to train each child to 
seek facts intelligently, organize them ef- 
fectively, and interpret them understand. 
ingly. Grant that, and it follows that our 
task is to teach the student to think, to do, 
and to appreciate, and the particular assort- 
ment of facts he is to retain in his memory 
becomes secondary to the main aim. Atti- 
tudes and skills become the real minimum 
essentials instead of items of information.’ 

“To consider educational ideals and objec- 
tives from the social point of view, it is obvi- 
ous that one of the responsibilities of the 
school in a democracy is to preserve and per- 
petuate that democracy. Now if we under- 
stand democracy to mean a way of living, it 
is clear that the schools can help to perpetu- 
ate democracy by giving children actual ex- 
perience in the democratic way of living— 
giving them opportunity to practice democ- 
racy and through success and satisfaction in 
such practice, to form attitudes which will 
prove a bulwark against all predatory ene- 
mies of democracy.” 

“Our third speaker, Dr. Brown, will now 
discuss the questicn, What are some sig- 
nificant aspects of curriculum which will 
affect design for a new model in education? 
Dr. Brown.” 

“Education is growth. Activity is the 
basis of all growth. Hence the curriculum, 
the methods of teaching, and all school 
equipment and instructional materials will, 
in the schools of tomorrow, be based on 
the principle of activity. Now, activity may 
be physical or it may be mental. The cur- 
riculum will aim at the wholesome, all- 


The Reader's Digest, December 1936. 


2 Fenn, Henry C., “And What About Visitors?”’ Progressive Education, March 1937. 
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round development of the child. Subject 
matter is only one of many instruments 
that will be used in this development of the 
child. Activities—things to do, to know, 
to see, to hear, and to feel—in short, experi- 
ences, will be set up in a broad well-rounded 
curriculum, founded on such general head- 
ings as these: how to maintain health, how 
to earn a living; how to enjoy great art, 
music, and literature; how to get along with 
other people, and how to develop a working 
philosophy of life. Words alone cannot 
‘teach’ these things. Experience is necessary. 

“The traditional layer-cake curriculum in 
which children have 20 to 40 minutes of 
one layer and then drop it to nibble for 20 
to 40 minutes on another layer of a different 
kind and color will give way, in the schools 
of tomorrow, to an integrated experience 


, curriculum. 


“Tt is even likely, in view of the relation- 
ship between education and democracy, that 
the core of the new curriculum will be the 
social studies. Let us assume, for instance, 
that our children are ‘studying,’ not history, 
not mathematics, not English, art or music 
in separate compartments or layers but are 
engaged in a course in American Culture. 
Consideration is given to current problems 
based on such themes as The Constitution, 
Functions of the Federal Government, So- 
cial Security, Implications of the Machine, 
or any similar problem met in our daily 
newspapers. Understanding these demands 
a knowledge of man’s previous attempts to 
solve similar problems. The pupil's inter- 
est is aroused in the current problem be- 
cause he can be made to see and feel how it 
affects him, now. He feels a need for a 
background of facts running back as far as 
the American Revolution. The current 
problem makes his study of history vital and 
functional. When mathematics is needed to 
throw light on or to interpret the current 
problem, it is introduced—so also music, art, 


or English composition. Perhaps the group 
takes a trip to an art exhibit, a museum, an 
industrial plant, a concert, a theater, or 
watches a motion picture in the classroom, 
or listens to a radio broadcast which throws 
light on the social problem the children are 
discussing. 

“Only through an integrated experience 
curriculum can learning and growth be 
given any permanent value. We know that 
people ‘learn’ and retain what they learn 
when they are interested, when they feel a 
need for the learning, and when they have 
an immediate practical use for that learning. 
I heard it said recently that it is probably as 
impossible for the average adolescent to 
derive lessons from past life experienced by 
others as it is for him to derive sustenance 
from food consumed by others. Whether 
that is true or not, the educational implica- 
tion is clear: learning takes place only when 
purposeful activity, mental or physical, takes 
place.” 

“Dr. Green will now deal briefly with 
the fourth question, What are some impli- 
cations for the teacher inherent in design 
for a new model in education? Dr. Green.” 

“My worthy colleague, Dr. Jones, men- 
tioned Rousseau and his doctrine of edu- 
cation according to nature. It was this 
same French philosopher who was respon- 
sible for the very important concept that 
knowledge of child nature in general and 
of the children dealt with in particular is 
the most important part of the equipment 
of a teacher. For the teacher’s function is 
to guide the interests of children and to 
create new interests. Too long has the 
teacher been a stern and formidable task- 
master, a watchful sleuth shadowing a child 
to catch him in the act of ignorance and to 
punish him for it. Too long has the teacher 
policed the pupil and tagged him for his 
mistakes, instilling within his soul a sense 
of failure, of fear, and of frustration. 
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“In the schools of tomorrow, the teacher’s 
job will be to inspire the child, to encour- 
age him to learn and to grow; to be a 
friendly guide and comrade to him; to make 
it possible for him to experience the elixir 
of honest success and to help him to build 
upon this success however small or large 
it may be. This means that the teacher 
himself must feel successful, must be able 
to maintain himself comfortably and to de- 
velop himself adequately so that in body 
and in spirit his health is high and his 
enthusiasm contagious. If the teacher is to 
help the child to develop a working philos- 
ophy of life, the teacher himself must have 
one. In the theater it is often said that ‘the 
play’s the thing’; in the schools of tomor- 
row, the teacher will be ‘the thing.’” 

Dr. Green has indeed been brief. The 
chairman now introduces Dr. Martin as the 
fifth and last speaker and announces as his 
topic the question, How will school equip- 
ment and instructional materials affect de- 
sign for a new model in education? Dr. 
Martin speaks: 

“It is evident that in an experience cur- 
riculum there must be extensive provision 
of school equipment and instructional ma- 
terials to link life in the school close to life 
outside the school. In the schools of to- 
morrow there will be, in addition to ade- 
quate libraries of books, libraries of visual 
materials—still pictures which can readily be 
projected upon the wall of any room, and 
motion-picture film available for projection, 
with or without sound, whenever needed. 
This film will be prepared under the direc- 
tion of specialists in the activity curriculum 
and distributed at nominal cost to schools 
throughout the country. It will be possible, 
by means of this film, to bring dominant per- 


sonalities in all walks of life into the school- 
room where the children can see and hear 
them and react to them. Art, music, litera- 
ture, history, current problems, and science 
can be vitalized for the pupil in a way which 
is impossible with books and words alone. 

“There will be enough buses and drivers 
to take children to various points of van- 
tage as the need for such first-hand experi- 
ence arises. And it will be possible for 
smaller groups to take field trips, record the 
highlights of their investigation on motion 
picture film, and then share their experi- 
ences with others more vividly when they 
return to the school. In such fields of 
activity as public speaking, recordings can 
be made in the schoolroom and used by the 
pupil for self-improvement or as a record 
of individual progress. Creative effort in 
the field of drama, both on the stage and 
before a microphone, will not be hampered 
by lack of equipment. There will be an 
adequate supply of musical instruments and 
materials for use in the practice of both 
the fine arts and the so-called practical arts. 

“In short, life in the schools of tomorrow 
will be as vivid, as complete, as natural, as 
constructive, and as happy as it is humanly 
possible for inspiring and capable teachers 
using adequate equipment and supplies to 
make it. 

“Expensive? Perhaps. But not as expen- 
sive as war, or crime. The money spent on 
education, especially effective education, is 
not really spent at all. It is invested—not for 
selfish, personal profit such as that which 
comes to the dealers in implements of 
death and destruction through war, but for 
successful democratic living and in the safety, 
security, self-reliance, and happiness of mil- 
lions of boys and girls, men and women.” 
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HOBBY CLUBS FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SPECIAL GIFTS* 


Juui L. Hann 


Supervising Principal, Third Division, Washington, D. C. 


In recent years we have become increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that children 
with special gifts are not being given as 
many opportunities or as much guidance in 
our schools as they should have. With an 
increase in the number of children enrolled 
in each classroom, the attention of the teach- 
ers is necessarily focused largely upon the 
undefinable “average” or upon the “problem 
children” who interfere with the progress 
of others unless they are given extra help. 
Although teachers try to provide stimu- 
lation and guidance for creative efforts of 
classes of forty children or more, they know 
that the gifted child is often neglected. This 
is most likely to be true if the child has 
only one special gift and is not exceptional 
in all of his school work. 

Keenly conscious of these facts as they 
applied to our schools, we tried to find a 
way to help release creative efforts more 
effectively. Since we were anxious to do 
this without “spoiling” or “exploiting” the 
children, we decided upon hobby clubs as a 
possible means of helping children with 
unusual gifts naturally and effectively. 

In the fall of 1937 five hobby clubs were 
formed: The Choral Club, The Creative 
Writing Club, The Art Club, The Science 
Club, and the Melody-making Club (for chil- 
dren interested in creating original melo- 
dies). 

The members of the clubs were selected 
largely from the fifth and sixth grades in 
the eighteen schools in the Division, not up- 
on the basis of I.Q. or outstanding achieve- 


ment in all classwork—although many of 
them could have qualified in both respects 
—but upon the basis of strong interest and 
unusual ability in the special phase of work 
to be undertaken by the club. From one 
to three children were selected from each 
school for each of the clubs. 

The schools involved in the experiment 
represent ordinary public school conditions 
such as are to be found in average or above- 
average residence districts in most large cities. 
Several of the schools are in thickly settled 
apartment-house or rooming-house districts 
fairly close to the center of the city. Others 
are in outlying communities where the homes 
are more pretentious and where most of the 
families live in single houses. Still others are 
located in areas containing small homes and 
unpretentious apartment houses. 

The membership in the different clubs 
during the fall term varied from 21 to 42 
and in the spring term from 21 to 38. 
When the 6B children were promoted to 
junior high school in February, other chil- 
dren were invited to take their places. 
Notes were written by the club leaders to 
principals of junior high schools to which 
these children were promoted, telling of 
their membership in the hobby clubs and 
suggesting that their special interests be 
further developed in some way in their new 
school environment. 

No child is expected to remain in any one 
club for more than a year, for we want to 
help as many different children as possible. 
To the children the hobby clubs offer oppor- 





1 This article describes a program of special opportunities provided through “hobby clubs’’ for children with certain 
special interests and unusual abilities in grades 4-5-6 in the eighteen elementary schools which comprise the Third 
Division of the public schools of Washington, D. C. The writer acknowledges with thanks the assistance given by Carol 
Schaeffer and Helen Burton in preparation of the questionnaire and the tabulation of results. Copies of the questionnaire 
and of the letter sent to principals and parents will be furnished to those interested, upon written request to the writer. 
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tunities for following keen interests happily 
with other children of like interests. 

Each group has as its leader a teacher of 
exceptional ability in the field represented. 
The leader of the Children’s Choral Club is 
a teacher of music and creative dramatics 
who devotes most of her time to teaching 
in the different schools in the Division and 
conducts a study group for teachers after 
school hours once a month. This teacher 
showed such skill in her work that we felt 
justified in using her special talent in dif- 
ferent schools. 

The leader of the Children’s Creative 
Writing Club showed such unusual ability 
in the guidance of children’s creative efforts 
and in remedial reading work in her class- 
room that we now use her ability in different 
schools each term. She also heads a study 
group for teachers who want help in reme- 
dial reading work. 

The Children’s Art Club is conducted by 
an assistant in the Art Department who is 
assigned to our Division. She assists teach- 
ers through suggestion and guidance and 
gives help through demonstration work 
when it is requested. 

The Children’s Science Club is led by a 
member of the science corps who is assigned 
to work with us. She assists teachers through 
demonstration and suggestion, and conducts 
laboratory classes for teachers after school 
hours. 

The leader of the Children’s Melody- 
making Club is a special teacher of creative 
music and physical education. She teaches 
groups of children in different schools and 
leads a study group for teachers. 

The leaders of the hobby clubs thoroughly 
enjoy their contacts with these gifted chil- 
dren. The clubs are their hobbies too. As 
one teacher said, “The hobby club gives me 
more of a lift than any other part of my 
work, and I like it all.” 

The clubs meet on Wednesday afternoons 
at two o'clock. The children come from 





the different schools at recess time in the 
afternoon. Each club leader has established 
a laboratory center in some school centrally 
located in the area concerned. In some cases 
parents bring the children in cars from the 
schools, but in most cases the children come 
on street-car or bus. Parental cooperation 
was secured before the plan was inaugurated, 

In the spring of 1938, after a year’s work 
with the clubs, we sent a questionnaire to 
the schools to find out certain facts about the 
children and the environmental conditions 
surrounding them which might help us 
evaluate the club work more effectively. 

Table I summarizes the personal factors 
for the five hobby clubs. It is interesting to 
note the wide range in chronological age 
and in intelligence and achievement in read- 
ing in all of the groups as measured by the 
tests used. The tests are given each year 
by the Research Department of the Wash- 
ington schools, so these data were avail- 
able. The test results represent scores near- 
est the time of entrance into the clubs. It 
is significant that these children, who were 
not selected on the basis of I.Q. or outstand- 
ing achievement in all lines of work, do, 
in the main, rank in the higher levels. It 
is significant also that some children who 
did not rank high in the tests did show 
strong interest and marked ability in the 
kind of work done by the clubs. 

The median chronological age is about 
the same for each of the five groups and 
there is a wide range of chronological age 
in each of the groups. Median I.Q.’s are 
high but the range of I.Q. is great and there 
are a number of children who are definitely 
low as measured by the intelligence tests. 
The achievements in reading as measured by 
the Stanford Achievement test show a wide 
range and low scores as well as high ones. 

The children in the Creative Writing 
Club are the youngest children. This group 
has the highest median I.Q. and scores con- 
sistently higher in reading. 
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The members of the Art Club are older 
children but the group has a lower median 
1.Q. and scores consistently lower in reading. 
These differences are significant in the light 
of the special abilities of these two groups 
of children. Either the groups are widely 
different in abiiity or the tests used measure 
the particular abilities of the Creative Writ- 
ing group better than they measure the 
particular ability of the Art group. Since 
creative writing is closely connected with 
reading and art is not, the latter explanation 
seems to us more reasonable. 

The special ability of the children in the 
Science Club seems to be measured next best. 
The median in reading is high, though the 
range is wide. Since children of scientific 
interests generally read considerably, partic- 
ularly in their own field, we might expect 
test results of this kind. 

The two clubs interested in music are 
somewhat similar in makeup except that 
the Choral Club children are a little older 
and their reading scores range higher. Their 
median scores are lower, however. 

Most of these children have more than one 
talent and certain talents seem to go together 
as far as these children are concerned. The 
questionnaire yielded rather meager results 
under the heading of talents, however. If we 
had listed and described more talents, the 
results might have presented a truer picture. 

Science as a special talent was listed for 
the Science Club children only. These chil- 
dren are interested also in music and art to 
some extent. Few of the Art Club children 
seem to be interested outside this one field. 
A few are musical and a few do construction 
work, which might properly be included as 
“art.” Only eighteen out of twenty-nine in 
the Art Club seem to be talented in art, 
according to the questionnaire, and the group 
has few other talents. In view of the excellent 
work done by all of these children, either 
these judgments were not correct or the chil- 


dren’s interest in the club developed skill not 
previously fully recognized. 

Most of the children in all of the clubs 
are average or above in social adjustments 
both at home and school. Twelve children, 
however, are listed as below average in so- 
cial adjustments at school. Since all of the 
twelve react favorably in the clubs, we won- 
der whether these children’s social adjust- 
ments might not have been improved at 
school if their special gifts had been more 
fully utilized. 

Some of the children are merely “inter- 
ested” in the clubs, but a large proportion 
are “very interested.” Four only, in all of 
the clubs, are “uninterested.” Two of them 
have dropped out—one because of difficulty 
of transportation and one because of too 
many outside interests. One boy is “bored 
with everything,” according to his principal. 
Another child says he is going to drop out 
because the work is too easy for him, but 
he continues to go each week. 

A principal reports that a girl of marked 
ability said that she did not think she would 
like the club at first but that “the woman in 
charge doesn’t act like a boss, so I enjoy it 
lots.” 

A study of environmental factors sum- 
marized in Table II also reveals a number 
of interesting facts: 

Ten fathers had schooling beyond four 
years in college. Fifty-six mothers and fifty- 
three fathers have had senior high schooling 
or less. Twenty-six mothers and thirty-three 
fathers have had four years college schooling. 
Ten fathers have done graduate work in col- 
lege. More fathers of children in the Choral 
Club and the Science Club have had a college 
education than the fathers of children in the 
other groups. 

Occupations of fathers suggest moderate 
circumstances in most of the homes. Many 
parents are government employees—secre- 
taries, clerks, or heads of departments. 
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Twenty-seven fathers do skilled labor and 
five are listed as “laborer.” Nineteen are pro- 
fessional people. Eighteen own their own 
business. 

By far the largest number of mothers (94) 
are housewives and are not employed out- 
side the home. This is unusual in Washing- 
ton, for in many cases both parents of our 
school children have government positions. 

Most of the children are the only children 
in the family (31) or have not more than one 
brother or sister. 

Most of the children live in houses (92) 
and apartments (36), and there are other 
relatives or roomers in a number of homes. 

On the whole, parents are interested in 
the clubs and provide many cultural oppor- 
tunities for their children. 

Seventeen principals report favorably on 
the effects of the clubs on the children at 
school—sixteen of them enthusiastically. 
One principal mentioned the time spent in 
going to and from class and the work missed 
while absent, but felt that “the children 
profited considerably.” 

The value of the clubs for personality 
development is recognized and appreciated 
by principals. One principal writes: “J— 
has undoubtedly profited by the experiences 
which this activity has offered. He has 
heretofore been more or less overshadowed 
by an older sister who has received great 
recognition for her musical and dramatic 
abilities.” 

Of a boy of outstanding ability in science 
the principal writes: “This child has made 
fine contributions from his contacts with the 
club. He made a telephone switchboard for 
school use. He has been greatly benefited by 
membership.” 

A child with an I.Q. of 134 and achieve- 
ments 5 years above his grade level, both of 
whose parents are college teachers (father, a 
Rhodes Scholar) is reported as follows: “The 
Club is very desirable for M—— as it gives a 
wider scope for his interest in music and 


brings him in contact with other children of 
similar talents. He doesn’t always mix well 
with other boys at school.” 

Another principal says of a 6A girl of 
unusually fine ability: “This child’s home 
has recently been broken by divorce. The 
unpleasantness of it all has reacted upon 
M-——’s nerves. She feels insecure and un- 
happy. The club is fine for her.” 

We are particularly well pleased with the 
attitudes of the members of the clubs and 
the children in the schools who did not 
belong the first year. There seems to be no 
jealousy either among children or among 
parents. Children who are not in a club look 
forward to being chosen for membership in 
one of them sometime in the future. 

Our first year’s experimentation with the 
hobby clubs has convinced us of their value. 
We realize that we can do some things much 
better this year on the basis of last year’s 
experience. We have reached certain conclu- 
sions which will change our practices some- 
what. The club leaders feel that new chil- 
dren should not enter in February when 6B’s 
go to junior high school, but that the re- 
maining members should carry on until the 
end of the year. Some of the clubs were too 
large during part of the year. It is difficult to 
provide working facilities for so many chil- 
dren with only one leader, particularly when 
laboratory conditions are needed. 

We are sure we can select the children 
more carefully next year and can take the 
parents of the children into the planning 
more completely. Undoubtedly our records 
of progress can also be improved. 

The writer realizes fully the limitations of 
our questionnaire study and does not suggest 
that generalizations be made from so few 
cases. We hope that similar hobby clubs will 
be formed throughout the country, in school 
systems everywhere, for in all of them there 
are children of special gifts and teachers of 
unusual talents whose creative efforts should 
be brought together. 

















COOPERATIVE PROGRESS REPORTS 


Racuet S. SuTTon 


University Elementary School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


The periodical literature of the past ten 
years shows a growing dissatisfaction among 
educators with the school’s method of re- 
porting pupil progress to parents. Many 
surveys have been made to see if the school’s 
oficial statements to parents are indicative 
of progress in childhood education. From 
a recent study of the report cards issued to 
parents by schools in New York State, 
Pugsley* reported that the accounting by 
the school to the home is still highly tra- 
ditional, and that the schools are very hesi- 
tant to state their purposes through the 
surest contact with the home. In 1931 Han- 
sen? made a study of 628 report cards in 
use in 515 cities. From his findings Hansen 
reported that only 25 per cent in the kinder- 
garten-primary group showed slight evi- 
dences of newer educational tendencies and 
20 per cent in the upper elementary group. 
From the traditional report card, which re- 
cords the child’s deportment by a letter or a 
number, the child’s attendance and progress 
in academic subjects, to the elimination of 
report cards entirely is indicative of the trend 
of thinking by educators at large and the 
wide divergence in practice. 

Every report card described has some 
minor distinctive feature. However, each 
may be classified under one of several major 
types: 

1. The traditional report card in use before 
the turn of the century, which allots 
space for attendance, deportment, and 
progress in academic subjects. 


2. The report card® given over mostly to 
traits of citizenship, as self-control, re- 


1 Pugsley, C. A., 
(October | 

Hansen, R., “Re f° 

8 Foster, Violet H., and Wilcox, Edna B., 
Education, 8: 306-312 (February, 1932). 


“Do Schools Report to Parents in Terms of School Objectives?” Educational Method 15: 
rt Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary Grades.” 


sponsibility, respect for law, initiative, 
effort, courtesy, fair play, social relation- 
ships, and thrift in use of time, materials 
and property, with space set aside for 
rating each academic subject. 

3. The report card given over mostly to cit- 
izenship traits with one symbol for all 
scholastic work, the home having equal 
opportunity to report on citizenship 
traits. 

4. The report card which allots an equal 
amount of space to citizenship traits and 
academic subjects which have been 
broken down to specific knowledges, ap- 
preciations, and skills. 

5. Informal letters written to the parent by 
the teacher. 


6. A confidential letter mailed to the parent 
by the teacher. 

7. A letter written to the parent by the 
pupil. 

8. A conference between teacher and parents 
after a graph has been prepared showing 
pupil progress. 


For several years the University Elemen- 
tary School has been experimenting with a 
report which would be an indication of the 
school’s educational objectives, and show how 
the objectives are realized. The faculty was 
keenly aware of the inconsistency in the 
school’s official statement to the parents and 
the actual school program. 

With the thought in mind that citizen- 
ship and character training were the main 
educational objectives, a committee from the 
faculty formulated a list of “good citizen- 
ship” traits. These traits varied little from 
the usual desirable qualities of a good citi- 
zen—loyalty, dependability, trustworthiness, 


15-20 
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courtesy, punctuality, honesty, thrift, good 
eating and sleeping habits, and cleanliness. 
All academic subjects were rated by one sym- 
bol, M (merit), S (satisfactory), or U (un- 
satisfactory). There were two adjoining col- 
umns for rating. One column was to be used 
by the school and the other by the parents. 
The home was asked to rate the child on 
citizenship traits. 

This report card was discussed informally 
with parents and pupils. Both felt the need 
for more analysis of academic subjects. The 
faculty was unanimous in the opinion that 
more of the school’s program should be inter- 
preted to the parents, and that the list of citi- 
zenship traits in the report card, if reasonably 
complete, helped to standardize the school’s 
account of every child’s progress. 

At the beginning of the 1936-1937 school 
year, the faculty of the University Elemen- 
tary School met for the purpose of discussing 
report cards. After deciding that the school 
should have some plan for accounting child 
growth to parents, the group discussed edu- 
cational objectives which would serve as a 
point of departure in preparing reports of 
child progress. The following objectives em- 
body the school’s program: 

1. The school should help each individual 
child to attain his maximum develop- 
ment. 

2. The school should go into the commu- 
nity, solicit the cooperation of the parents, 
and help them to understand what the 
school is doing and thinking. 

3. The school should bring the child, 
teacher, and parents closer together in 
sympathetic understanding. There is one 


common interest, the fullest development 
of the child’s possibilities. 


A report of pupil progress which would 
define the objectives stated above should 
convey the following: 


1. A true picture of the child’s physical 
condition, any defects which can be cor- 
rected, food habits at school, evidences of 
nutritional deficiency or lack of it, per- 


sonal cleanliness, and the amount and 

kind of physical exercise. 

2. The child’s social developments, progress 
in learning to work and play with others, 
manner of assuming responsibility, and 
respect for authority. 

3. The child’s work and study habits, abil. 
ity to work independently, think criti. 
cally, and use time wisely. 

4. An analysis, non-competitive in the sense 
of competing with another child, of the 
child’s use of knowledges and skills, 
pointing out any existent weaknesses 
which the child can correct. 

. A picture of individual aptitudes. 

- Quality and amount of the child’s ap. 
preciation. 

7. Factors that contribute to the child’s pres- 

ent achievement. 

8. A thorough and sympathetic understand. 

ing of the child. 

In addition, the pupil progress report should 

allow for comments by the child, the parent, 

and the teacher. 

The cooperative pupil progress report 
was given a trial in the sixth grade of the 
University Elementary School. The reports 
were issued three times during the school 
year or approximately every twelve weeks. 
Notices in addition to the regular report 
were sent to parents whenever a child 
deserved special commendation or needed to 
give immediate attention to certain phases of 
school life. 

The teacher and pupil spent much time in 
conference for the preparation of the report. 
The child’s free reading was examined for 
appreciation and improvement in reading 
selections. The amount of material read was 
checked with the child’s comprehension. 
Samples of the child’s written work were 
kept on file. Different specimens were ex- 
amined for accuracy, conciseness, originality, 
and feeling. The samples of written com- 
position were examined also for legibility of 
writing and to see how the child used the 
mechanics of written composition. The writ- 
ten work was examined for correct spelling. 
The scores made on spelling tests were com- 
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pared with the spelling in written work. 
Legible and illegible writing were analyzed 
for strength and weaknesses. Samples of the 
child’s number work were kept on file and 
analyzed for evidences of improvement and 
weak places to be strengthened. Pictures and 
samples from the workshop were studied for 
child growth and improvement. 

The physical education specialist was in- 
vited to the conference on the status of the 
child’s health. Proper food habits were dis- 
cussed, corrective exercises and rest periods 
for the underweights were planned. In addi- 
tion to the daily morning checkup, each child 
was weighed monthly. These conferences 
and daily observations resulted in keen inter- 
est on the part of the children in physical 
well-being. Their interest was reflected in 
better choice of foods, gains in weight, 
care of teeth, and improved personal appear- 
ance. 

Any evidences of misunderstanding or 
lack of skill were pointed out to the child, 
who made note of it. All drill work grew 
out of these conferences. Each child at- 
tacked his own weaknesses. Those children 
whose work needed less attention had more 
time to spend reading, painting, writing, or 
engaging in other worthwhile activities. 

“Quiet periods” were really work periods 
for everybody. Each child knew what 
needed to be done and wasted no time in 
getting at it. Instruction was more individ- 
ualized and more effective. Jealousies and 
competition against one another did not ap- 
pear to exist. Every child worked for self- 
improvement. 

The first and last progress reports of 
one child follow. They include the letters 
written to the parents by the child, the let- 
ters written to the parents by the teacher, 
and the parents’ comments. Each time the 
report was issued both letters, the one writ- 
ten by the child and the one written by the 
teacher, were signed by the parents and 
returned to the school. During the year 





duplicate copies were made of all letters. 
In June, at the close of school, one copy was 
given to the parents and the other copy was 
kept in the permanent files. 


PROGRESS REPORT I 


University Elementary School 
Athens, Georgia 
December 1, 1936 
Dear Mother: 


When we first get to school in the morn- 
ing we do our committee duties. I am on 
the library committee. My duty is to put 
the names of the books checked out on each 
borrower’s card. I have read nine books so 
far and have started on the tenth one. Mrs. 
Sutton has read one to us during mid-morn- 
ing lunch and has almost finished the second 
one. We have a nice library with many in- 
teresting books. 


Between eight-thirty and nine o'clock we 
have health inspection. I have not missed 
getting a check but once, the first day. I 
bring a good lunch every day. 

Then we have science. We took a trip to 
the rock quarry. We learned how prehis- 
toric man used stones and how rocks make 
soil. Now we are studying water life. We 
have two aquariums, a fresh water one with 
creek fish and a tap water one with gold- 
fish. We have collected rocks of many kinds 
and a piece of petrified wood. 

I am trying to improve my penmanship 
while the girls go to gym. I hope I am im- 
proving very much. 

In gym we are playing volley ball. I am 
trying to become a good player. Today my 
team lost 16 to 11. We are having a very 
good time. 

My spelling is not as good as it should be, 
although I have never missed over three 
words. I am trying to improve. 

I am trying to pick good books. I try to 
read for what is in the book, not to see how 
fast I can read it. I also try to write good 
stories about what we do at school. 


My arithmetic is very good except multi- 





plying. I am all right on parts of arith- 
metic. 

Your son, 

H 
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TEACHER’s CoMMENTS 





H appears to be in excellent health. 
He chooses his food wisely, and he is very 
tidy with his personal appearance. He fre- 
quently slumps at his desk. He has to be 
corrected for poor posture while walking. 

H is a most conscientious worker. 
He takes responsibilities very seriously. Oc- 
casionally I have noticed that he is so anxious 
to do his task well that he forgets his man- 
ner of speaking to his classmates and offends 
them unintentionally. Especially is this 
true in connection with his handling of li- 
brary cards. He has no patience with those 
who do not follow directions. 

The quality of H ’s work, with one 
exception, is excellent. He is careless in 
spelling. He is making great improvement 
in the legibility of his writing but he mis- 
spells words in written work that he knows 
how to spell correctly. He is developing 
excellent judgment. He tries to look at a 
problem from all sides and make a just de- 
cision. He enjoys workshop periods. He 
plans what he is going to do before he gets 
there and uses his time wisely. 


(Teacher’s signature) 


Days present... . Present weight...... 
Days absent. .... Normal weight 








ParENT’s COMMENT 


Thank you for this report. I think 
H will soon show improvement if 
he tries to do his best. 


(Parent’s signature) 





PROGRESS REPORT III 


June 10, 1937 
Dear Mother: 

I have liked school this year very much. 
The period of history during the time of 
Knighthood is my favorite. I liked tum- 
bling in the gym best of all our games. I 
like to model with clay and paint with water 
color. I like to sing three-part songs in 
music. I read fifty books this year. The 
best one that I read was “He Went With 
Marco Polo,” by Kent. I liked working 
with electricity too. Of all our trips I en- 
joyed most going to Western Union. 

Your son, 


H 





TEACHER’s CoMMENTS 





H. has had perfect attendance this 
year. He never fails to pass morning inspec- 
tion with complete satisfaction. He eats 
properly and is the picture of health. His 
defect in posture has been partially cor. 
rected. To all appearances it is just a bad 
habit, because it is not due to a nutritional 
deficiency. He is a leader in playground ac- 
tivities. 

H has been very happy this year. 
He has been a most helpful member of the 
group. He has many outside interests. For 
two years I have noticed that he is very well 
informed on happenings of national and 
world interest. He is a very loyal member 
of any organization. He works tirelessly to 
make any undertaking of which he is a part 
go. He forgets personal glory and achieve- 
ment to make his organization a success. 
He has a wonderfully fine attitude which 
makes him a delightful pupil. He has a 
smooth, even disposition until someone 
treads on his toes. 


H ’s vocabulary is excellent and his 
understanding of paragraphs equally good. 
He organizes material well and remembers 
the important points. He has shown great 
improvement in penmanship which I hope 
he doesn’t lose during this summer. He 
needs to continue working on spelling next 
year. He makes too many careless errors. 
He expresses himself well in writing. He 
uses imagination and writes very creditable 
poetry. 

H excels in woodwork and water 
color painting. His pictures show original- 
ity in creation. He has a lovely voice when 
he doesn’t forget and sing too loudly. He 
has had many solo parts this year and he 
always performed creditably. 


For the most part his work has been ex- 
cellent. 











(Teacher’s signature) 


In addition to the progress reports the 
school arranged a conference between the 
teacher and each parent during the school 
year. The parents had an opportunity to 
examine samples of the child’s work, ask 
questions, or make comments of a confiden- 
tial nature. The parents were very eager to 
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cooperate and many indicated grateful ap- 
preciation of the efforts made by the school 
to help the child by teaching him to help 
himself. 

Just before the close of the school year this 
questionnaire was sent to parents of the chil- 
dren who had received the cooperative prog- 
ress reports. 


Dear Parents: 


We are very anxious to develop a report 
which gives you a true picture of the work 
your child does in school. During the past 
several years we have used three different 
types of report cards: 


1. A rating, A, B, C, D, E, F, or 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, for each school subject, using one 
rating for deportment. 

2. A behavior analysis in which the 
home rated the child in an adjoining col- 
umn with the school, and only one rating 
for scholastic work. 

3. Paragraphs written by the teacher 
for each child, describing the physical, 
mental, and social developments with 
proper emphasis on strong and weak 
points; and letters written by the child in 
which he describes his part in the school 
program to you. 


It will be helpful to us if you will indicate 
the type of report that you prefer and give 
reasons for your preference. 


With best wishes, 


The parents were unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the pupil progress report. Some 
of the reasons for their approval are worthy 
of being quoted. 


I personally prefer the paragraph type of 
report because it discourages the pupil from 
working for marks alone. A true picture of 
his ability, development, effort, etc., gives 
the parents a better opportunity to coop- 
erate with the teacher, to help encourage de- 
sirable traits and discourage undesirable 
ones. 

I believe type 3, the paragraphs, is the 
most individual and therefore the truest 
form of reporting the child’s development 
to parents. 


I like the paragraphs best because they 
tell how well the teacher has to know the 
child to be able to write such a complete re- 
port. 


I prefer the third type. I am not in- 
terested in marks but in the development of 
my child. 


I prefer the third type because I like to 
know the impression my child is making on 
her teachers and associates. I like to know 
wherein she shows most improvement and 
where her weaknesses are. Mr. J and 
I appreciate the effort the school is making 
to further Betty’s progress and assure you of 
our cooperation. 





My choice is the third type. It is the best 
way I’ve seen of letting the parents know 
exactly how the child is progressing. To 
some people marks or grades mean nothing, 
to others everything. I like the general 
statements best. 


The purpose of this discussion is not to 
advertise or sell any particular form of report 
card. The opposite is true. There is a dire 
need for reflective thinking on the part of 
those who make reports of child growth. 
Teachers should guard against having the 
reports become as patternized as the old tra- 
ditional ones. They should use care not to 
try to fit the child to a standard or mold that 
they may have conceived. Teachers should 
also guard against measuring every phase of 
the child’s character by predetermined and 
fixed questions. 

One school cannot copy without thinking 
another’s method of reporting. Each school 
should strive to establish sane educational 
objectives and from that point of departure 
decide upon what is educative. The school’s 
manner of reporting child growth will differ 
necessarily with every situation. This very 
vital contact that the school has with the 
home cannot be looked upon as the fixed 
procedure that it has been in the past, if 
the school hopes to meet the demands of a 
changing community. 








THE CLEARING 
HOUSE 


ADVENTURES IN LEARNING 
THROUGH PUPIL-MADE 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Every classroom teacher recognizes the in- 
tegral part that visual aids play in a learn- 
ing situation. For meaningful learning and 
wider vicarious experiences the use of lan- 
tern slides, moving pictures, film strips, 
stereotypes, opaque projectors, maps, globes, 
charts, and diagrams has become indispen- 
sable. 

With the coming of inexpensive, easily 
available lantern slide kits, a new type of 
visual aid activity presents itself to the 
teacher seeking a variety of supplementary 
work for her pupils. The making of lan- 
tern slides has proved to be a very worth- 
while and interesting activity for the ad- 
vanced group of pupils in the fourth grade 
of the Roosevelt School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 
This type of activity is of real value in many 
subjects. Its use will be illustrated here in 
the field of science or nature study. 

During the school year one of the prob- 
lems of the fourth grade is “How do insects 
adapt themselves to their environmental con- 
ditions in order to survive?” This lantern 
slide making activity has been applied to the 
study of the ant. Since the unit method of 
study is followed, this activity fits in very 
effectively. Each pupil is given a guide sheet 
to help him become familiar with the insect 
to be studied. At the beginning of one of 
these assimilation periods, after the pupils 
have gained a good knowledge of the life 
of the ant, they suggest the phases of the 
ant’s life which they think can be illustrated 







to bring out a definite understanding. The 
list which was suggested by the Roosevelt 
group of fourth grade pupils included: 


1. A drawing of the ant. 

2. The three parts of the ant’s body. 

3. Another insect, such as the bee (for 
comparison ). 

. The homes of different types of ants. 

. The home of another insect, such as the 
bee (for comparison). 

. The stages in an ant’s life. 

. The three kinds of ant workers. 

. The interior of an ant hill showing var- 
ious rooms and tunnels. 

g. Nurses moving eggs and larve from 

room to room. 

ro. An ant as a living food cask. 

11. An ant food cellar. 

12. An ant using his antennz to carry food. 

13. An ant cleaning himself. 


COND VS 


Those pupils who complete their required 
activities and are interested in making slides 
may select the phase they want to illustrate. 
The pupils are instructed to make their 
drawings 34%” by 4” and to allow 1/3” mar- 
gin around the edge. Drawing on such a 
small scale does not prove to be as difficult 
for fourth grade pupils as is sometimes anti- 
cipated. After the drawings have been made 
on paper, the pupils are given an etched 
glass slide. They place this over their draw- 
ing and trace the outline on the cloudy or 
rough side of the slide with an ordinary 
pencil. The slide is complete after the areas 
that need it have been colored with the cray- 
ons provided in the commercial slide kits. 
To make a slide clearer and brighter, some 
of the pupils use the plain glass slides and 
the special colored inks, also provided in the 
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commercial slide kits. It is rather difficult, 
however, for fourth grade pupils to use these 
inks, since they have only just begun to use 
ink in their written work. 

While the slower pupils are completing 
the required activities, the faster pupils make 
their slides and prepare descriptions of them.’ 
Before the test is given at the end of the unit, 
the slides are projected on a screen and the 
pupils who have made them give short talks 
to review and summarize the understand- 
ings illustrated in each drawing. The audi- 
ence consists of the other members of the 
fourth grade, another fourth grade group, or 
some other grade. 

It is an excellent method of review since 
both the visual and auditory senses are util- 
ized. It is a vitalized review. Important 
likenesses and differences between the liv- 
ing creatures as affected by their environ- 
ments can be recalled concretely by the pu- 
pils themselves. In order to illustrate im- 
portant meanings and tell others about them, 
they must have a good understanding of 
them. This motivates the pupils to read 
more widely on the subject. Their interest 
and effort are great since they are the prin- 
cipal actors in this review. They are doing— 
they feel a read pride in their work! 

The initial steps in this activity call for 
study, analysis, recall, and organization of 
essential meanings. The pupil’s choice of 
topic is self-initiated and, consequently, his 
interest and effort are greater. The fact that 
he will have a real opportunity to share his 
knowledge with others makes its learning 
more purposeful. After the slides are com- 
pleted, a committee of pupils arranges the 
slides logically for the program. This calls 
for critical judgment and reasoning. Limit- 
ing the time of the explanations requires the 
ability to pick out only relevant information. 
The audience situation in which members of 
other grades are represented usually encour- 


ages greater effort. Through this lifelike sit- 
uation the pupil develops greater ability to 
express himself fluently to others. 

This type of visual aid is not only valuable 
in teaching science and nature study but of- 
fers great possibilities for enriching the units 
in health, social studies, art, and geography. 

The values of this activity are many. It 
is an educational, interesting, and stimulat- 
ing adventure not only for the pupils who 
have made the slides but also for the pupils 
who see them and hear the explanations of 
them. Our experience in using this form of 
visual aid convinces us that it is one of the 
most effective and desirable means of moti- 
vating learning. It offers a means of chal- 
lenging the gifted child, and also increases 
the vicarious experiences of all. 


La Verna Moore 
Roosevelt School 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


BEGINNING STEPS IN MAP STUDY 


Although first steps have been taken in 
regard to language, reading, and numbers, 
the same consideration has not been shown 
in initiating the child into map study. In 
maps the child must, in most cases at least, 
work out unaided the basis of understanding 
this most useful of pictorial devices, in strik- 
ing contrast to the forethought exercised in 
the beginning phases of the three R’s. 

Children, however, do not understand 
maps without foundational work. Some 
time is required to grasp the conventional 
symbols used. In maps the development 
has been all too Topsy-like, with the result 
that map “language” is not grasped. The 
confusion, as, for instance, mixing east-west 
directions, sometimes carries over into adult 
life. In some cases there may develop a posi- 
tive aversion to maps. 

In order to make map work more intelligi- 
ble and palatable, certain definite procedures 


1 For illustrations of the making of lantern slides by pupils, see The Journal of the National Education Association 
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must be followed. One must advance peda- 
gogically, that is, from the known to the 
unknown. The area represented should be 
one with which the child is familiar. To 
learn most effectively it is best for the pupil 
to make some of the first maps himself. To 
carry out the above principles the child 
may model a map of any area well known to 
him on the sand table, or with clay or flour. 
This construction should contain both the 
familiar man-made structures, including his 
school building, as well as hills, water bodies, 
and other physiographic features. After 
these preliminaries the material may be cop- 
ied on paper or cardboard, with the teacher 
explaining the conventional symbols to be 
used. All this work should be on a horizon- 
tal plane with the directions correct. This 
done, the map may be hung up, preferably 
on the north wall, avoiding when possible 
the south wall, so that east-west directions be 
kept as correct as possible. 

The instruction will be more cogent if 
games are played with maps. One game is 
similar to “hide the thimble.” A person who 
is “it” may hide an object, say, in season, an 
Easter egg, anywhere in school or on the 
school ground. The others will have no 
inkling of the object’s location except from 
a map indicating where it is placed. The 
one who finds the object becomes “it.” This 


game and other varieties of it may be played 
with sides. 

A variety of “treasure hunt” may be used 
if greater complexity is desired. Here there 
is a series of maps, the first showing where 
the second map is found, the second where 
the next is found, and so on, until the last 
map which shows where the “treasure” js 
found. The first who finds the “treasure” 
becomes “it” for the next game, reconstructs 
the maps, and hides them and the “treasure.” 
There are many varieties of this, and for that 
matter, other map games. 

By acquainting the child with maps of 
those things with which he is familiar, by 
having him actually make these representa- 
tions himself, and by having him play games 
with the aid maps, the child will be ini- 
tiated into this useful study properly. This 
work should be done before geography be- 
gins in earnest, usually the fourth grade, but 
the same procedure may be used in later 
grades if the teacher feels the pupils need 
the training. At any rate, in introducing the 
study of maps, the same care and forethought 
should be used as in the initial stages of other 
elementary school subject matter. 


Artuur C, SELKE 
Dickinson State Teachers College 
Dickinson, N. D. 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


Dr. James F. Hosic, after a brilliant career 
at Teachers College, and as Secretary of the 
Department of Supervisors, and Editor of 
EpucaTIONAL MeEtuHop, has retired from his 
active work in teaching and as the directive 
force of our Department. Dr. Hosic and 
Dr. Kilpatrick were the chief exponents of 
the “project method,” at its inception, and 
were the leading spirits in the organization 
of the “National Conference on Educational 
Method” from which sprang the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association. 
Our official Journal, EpucationaL MetuHop, 
under the editorship of Dr. Hosic, has be- 
come the leading magazine in the field of 
educational supervision in this country. The 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, under Dr. Hosic’s inspired 
leadership, has grown to be the national 
organization of those engaged in general 
educational supervision. 

An outstanding feature of our Journal 
throughout its early years to the present time 
has been the stimulating, breezy, brilliant 
editorials of Dr. Hosic. They, more than 
any other one thing, have given character 
and distinction to the magazine. Dr. Hosic 
was recognized, throughout this time, as one 
of the most outstanding leaders in the field 
of supervision—particularly in the field of 
the elementary school principalship. He was 
the originator of the “cooperative group 
plan” of organizing an elementary school. 

Those of us who have sat at the feet of 
this great teacher, who have drawn deep 
inspiration from his presence, have enjoyed 
his brilliant shafts of terse expression, his 





keen understanding and appreciation of 
good teaching, his ballast of common sense, 
his sanely progressive philosophy, his keen 
wit and engaging sense of humor, will miss 
his presence in our midst greatly, but we 
shall never forget nor cease to acknowledge 
our deep sense of obligation to him for all 
he has meant to us personally, and to our 
magazine and Department in particular. 

No one can take his place. But no one 
could avoid being inspired to carry on, who 
has known and come under the influence 
and inspiration of this distinguished leader. 
He has our profound respect, our ardent af- 
fection, and our highest esteem. 

We are very grateful to learn that he will 
continue to act as Advisory Editor of our 
Journal and that, from time time, we shall 
continue to receive the penetrating mes- 
sages of his potent pen. 


F. M. UnpvErwoop. 


NEW DUTIES 


An important emphasis in teaching is be- 
ing placed on studying the individual child, 
and providing experiences which will make 
for a well-adjusted approach to life. Teach- 
ers are now given instruction as to sources 
of emotional conflicts. Attention is directed 
to the necessity for an understanding be- 
tween pupil and teacher. It is recognized 
that the teacher is responsible for helping 
the child to meet his world without fear, and 
to find in it opportunities for normal happy 
living. If society thwarts this child, he is to 
know that he is himself a part of that society 
and as a member may participate in such 
reconstructions as are necessary to permit a 
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healthful existence. Through this under- 
standing he is protected from maladjust- 
ment. Programs are now including more 
and more opportunities for self-expression 
in arts, games, varied reading and laboratory 
experiences, and student organizations. 

The foregoing trends are important and 
desirable; but they undoubtedly depend very 
largely upon direction by wholesome, happy 
teachers. An intimate personal relation be- 
tween a child and a seriously maladjusted 
adult cannot result happily for the child. 
The teacher who sees himself as mistreated 
by the community, overworked, cut off from 
normal living, or deprived of freedom to di- 
rect his own work is scarcely in a position to 
help a child find successful outlets and make 
his own place in the social scene. Probably 
one of the most serious bars to an under-~ 
standing of the role of freedom in the class- 
room and the use of the school program as a 
means to wholesome child development lies 
in the lack of similar experiences in the life 
of the teacher herself. Supervisors should 
examine their own procedures carefully in 
this direction. Discussing a teaching plan 
which called for a long period of association 
between pupils and teacher, a principal re- 
cently said: “I could not do that in my 
school. Too many of my teachers are so 
irritable that a semester is as long as I can 
keep them with the same group. The chil- 
dren need a change.” A pertinent question 
would be to ask the kind of supervision, pro- 
gram, or situation in which teachers were so 
unhappy that children could endure them 
only a brief time. Certainly the supervisor 
in such a system has as much need to exam- 
ine his work as does the teacher of an unruly, 
rebellious, impudent class. 

In this issue Literature as Exploration, by 
Louise Rosenblatt, is reviewed. The book 
is designed to assist teachers in using liter- 
ature as an interpretation of life. The super- 
visor who reads and approves the book 
would do well to ask himself what provision 


he is giving his teachers, what stimulation, 
what freedom to become the kind of teacher 
who can teach literature as Dr. Rosenblatt 
suggests. 

Emotion and the Educative Process, by 
Daniel A. Prescott, makes a similar demand, 
Prepared to assist teachers to recognize the 
role of the emotions in the experiences of 
their pupils, the book has significance also 
for the teacher himself. Carson Ryan’s dis. 
cussion (reviewed in this number) calls at- 
tention to teacher as well as pupil. Again 
the supervisor may well consider how the 
adjustment or maladjustment of the teachers 
under his direction affects their abilities 
to plan and to learn. The new school calls 
for re-education of teachers; but teachers and 
children use the same processes, are blocked 
by the same types of experience. Supervi- 
sors may well find the first approach to a new 
curriculum through an examination of their 
relations to teachers, and the teacher’s own 
relation to his curriculum—life. 


Lou L. LaBrant, 


HOW SHALL WE DEFINE 
SUPERVISION? 


The child-centered school seems to call for 
teacher-centered supervision. Both aim at 
growth. It happens, however, that the 
school exists not, in the last analysis, either 
for the child or for his teacher but for the 
sake of the community. That society may 
be maintained and improved, schools are ot- 
ganized, children are required to attend, and 
teachers are employed to serve in them. 

The better the teachers, of course, the bet- 
ter the schools; hence training—or, as we say 
nowadays, growth—but not apart from the 
program of activities. The community is 
concerned with the program, with what the 
children are to learn. It proceeds through its 
representatives to legislate on that point, not 
too wisely perhaps, but with fairly clear in- 
tention. If the schools see fit to ignore that 
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legislation, they are given more detailed and 
specific mandates. The people mean to be 
obeyed. 

At present the legal programs for schools 
are rather general. They are somewhat 
vague as to purposes and conventional as to 
details. This leaves to the schools them- 
selves the task of elaborating the program 
and carrying it into effect. It is with this— 
and all of this—that supervision is concerned. 
Supervisory officers may be called upon to 
serve in any one or more of several capaci- 
ties in relation to the program and may bear 
any one of a number of official titles, but they 
are supervisory Officers just the same. One 
and all, their task is to help with the pro- 
gram. 

Formerly they were expected to prepare a 
statement of the program, present it to the 
teachers, and then direct the teachers in the 
process of carrying it out. Now the trend is 
away from authoritative direction toward 
leadership in cooperative effort. This paral- 
les the movement in teaching away from 
formal instruction toward leadership and 
guidance of creative activity. It makes bet- 
ter provision for individuality and offers a 
far more educative type of experience. 

But nothing is to be gained by saying that 
“growth” and nothing but growth is our 
object. Even the gardener chooses to have 
plants of certain size and shape and culti- 
vates accordingly. The famous experimen- 
tal school at the University of Chicago was, 
says Dewey, “community centered.” It 
sought to do for children what they needed 
in view of the fact that they were members 
of a community. This program did not 
overlook the psychology of the children nor, 
it should be added, their immaturity, but it 
steered clear of a course determined solely 
by the “interests” of the children. 

In attempting to define anew the nature 
and purpose of supervision, we shall do well 
to avoid the error into which some would-be 
progressives fell in attempting to develop a 
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new conception of the school. The school 
should not be teacher-centered any more 
than it should be child-centered. The growth 
of teachers is desirable, indeed indispensable, 
but not as an end in itself. Teachers must 
grow in order that the community may be 
served. That the community itself needs 
to be educated as to what service it ought to 
want does not affect the main proposition. 
Teachers, too, are members of the commu- 
nity. 

The effect of narrowing the field of super- 
vision to teacher growth would be to perpet- 
uate the practice of improving teachers 
by training them in classroom techniques. 
With the coming of city superintendents of 
schools entered the idea of educating teach- 
ers in service. This was enormously accen- 
tuated by Herbartianism, with its cut-and- 
dried theory of the recitation. Undoubtedly 
most supervisors today are engaged in “class- 
room” supervision. The sacred cow still en- 
cumbers the pathway. It is time to move on. 

Handing over the job of laying out the 
program of activity for a school or group of 
schools to a university specialist will not 
serve. Leadership in devising and develop- 
ing a program is the supervisor’s opportu- 
nity. Here lies the possibility of capitalizing 
the resources of the teaching corps. In this 
the individual teacher becomes oriented and 
able to play her part. Through this growth 
takes place. 

Supervision began as mere inspection. 
It became teacher training. With the ad- 
vent of modern programs of activity, it 
turned to leadership in cooperative attempts 
to modernize the school. Any attempt to 
sidetrack this new and promising movement 
by setting up teacher growth as the chief 
concern of supervisors would be most unfor- 
tunate. Teacher growth in the larger view 
is a means, not an end, an inevitable accom- 
paniment of a well-organized program of 
modernization. 

James F. Hosic. 








Ta the Members 


Before the year progresses far, let’s change 
the above title to “Between Members” and 
make this page a genuine channel of com- 
munication between the executives of your 
organization and yourselves. Let’s start by 
having your reactions to the basic assump- 
tions on which the Executive Committee is 
proceeding in the development of long-term 
plans for the Department. You'll find them 
stated on page 424 of the May issue of this 
Journal, We'll print your comments here or 
elsewhere, as they come in. 

Does your state have a branch affiliated 
with the national Department? If not, why 
not organize one this fall? Such organ- 
izations will become the natural channels 
through which the Department may carry 
on its program. 

Two questions members of an organiza- 
tion should put to themselves: (1) “How 
can we best serve the cause of education?” 
(2) “How can the organization make mem- 
bers mutually helpful?” The state branches 
may be one answer. 

If you are interested in seeing your state 
organized, contact the promotion chairman 
of your state. The names of these chairmen 
are listed on the opposite page. Each such 
state organization which has 51 or more 
members who are also members of the na- 
tional Department is entitled to representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors. 

It is hoped that the year 1938-39 will 
see the launching of long-time cooperative 
studies in supervision instrumented by means 
of continuing commissions or committees. 
Such study plans should grow out of recog- 
nized needs. Are there pressing problems 
in supervision which need investigation, 
which we as a group may undertake co- 
operatively? What are your needs and the 
needs of your state? 
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It has been suggested that the mental 
hygiene aspect of teaching is one of the neg. 
lected areas. To what extent is personality 
adjustment a controlling factor in teacher 
selection, in pre-service educational pro. 
grams, and in the determination of admin- 
istrative arrangements within the school sys. 
tem? As persons directly responsible for 
instructional programs, what are we doing 
about the human relations aspects of the job? 
To what extent could the Department im- 
prove these relationships? 

Another area may be mentioned. It has 
been suggested that teacher education is dis- 
continuous, that there are great gaps in the 
pre-service program, and that violent ad- 
justments are often necessary as the pros 
pective teacher leaves the protected atmos 
phere of the teachers’ college and steps into 
the world of hard knocks of the public school 
system. Do committees need to study this 
problem? 

There must be other areas which you 
recognize as needing investigation. The con- 
tinued growth of our Department as a dy- 
namic force in education will necessitate 
some work on the frontier, while we con- 
tinue along established lines. Let’s make 
the annual meeting in February a time for 
focusing such problems and for setting the 
machinery for study. Write your ideas now 
to any member of the executive committee, 
to your state chairman, or to your executive 
secretary. 

And one last word. Watch for the an- 
nouncement of the nominating committee 
in the November issue and plan to take an 
active part in the selection of Department 
leadership for the coming years. 


Edith M. Bader 


PRESIDENT. 
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PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND Directors oF INSTRUCTION 


National Chairman: 


Miss Witma Lestre Garnett, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 


State Chairmen: 

AtaBaAMA: Mr. Irwin A. Hammer, State 
Teachers College, Troy 

Arizona: Miss Beatrice V. Boyer, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff 

CattForNIA: Miss Helen Heffernan, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 

Cotorapo: Dr. Gilbert S. Willey, Director, 
Teacher Placement Bureau, University of 
Denver, Denver 

Connecticut: Dr. William P. Dyer, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Detaware: Miss Ella J. Holley, Room M-221, 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 

District oF Cotumsia: Dr. Julia L. Hahn, 
Supervising Principal, Third Division, 
Raymond School Building, Washington 

Froripa: Dr. A. R. Mead, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville 

Grorcta: Miss Nina A. Pape, Principal, Pape 
School, Savannah 

IpaHo: Miss Laura M. Brenn, 311 North 
Tenth Street, Boise 

Intros: Mr. Marion Jordan, 5110 24th 
Street, Cicero 

InptaNa: Miss Blanche E. Fuqua, 667 Wal- 
nut Street, Terre Haute 

Iowa: Miss Mabel Snedaker, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 

Kansas: Mr. Rees H. Hughes, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Parsons 

Kentucky: Miss Mary Browning, Board of 
Education, Louisville 

Louistana: Mr. L. P. Terrebonne, Superin- 
tendent, Iberville Parish School Board, 
Plaquemine 

Maine: Miss Emma Mahoney, State Normal 
School, Farmington 

Marytanp: Miss Myrtle Eckhardt, Glyndon 

Massacuusetts: Miss Elisabeth M. Lincoln, 
226 Union Street, Leominster 

Micuican: Mr. Manley E. Irwin, 467 West 
Hancock Ave., Detroit 
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Minnesota: Mr. N. Robert Ringdahl, 3220 
Tenth Ave. South, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Miss Lany Holland, 1060 College 
Station, Columbus 

Missourt: Mr. C. A. Phillips, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Mr. D. S. Williams, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bozeman 

New Jersty:. Miss Florence S. Mason, Prin- 
cipal, Abraham Lincoln School No. 14, 
Elizabeth 

New Mexico: Miss Marie M. Hughes, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York: Dr. William T. Melchior, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 

NortH Caro.tna: Miss Ruth Fitzgerald, The 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Dr. Erich Selke, 1710 Uni- 
versity Ave., Grand Forks 

OxtaHoma:. Miss Pearl Scales, 400 North 
Walnut Street, Oklahoma City 

PENNSYLVANIA: Miss Mabel E. Kirk, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

SoutH Dakota: Miss Mable E. Cummings, 
Box 1523, Rapid City 

TENNESSEE: Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville; Mrs. 
Eula A. Johnston, Court House, Chatta- 
nooga 

Texas: Miss Elma A. Neal, First Assistant 
Superintendent, San Antonio 

Utau: Miss Nellie U. Hendricks, 926 Bin- 
ford Street, Ogden 

Vermont: Miss Florence Wellman, Superin- 
dent of Schools, Brattleboro 

Vircinia: Mrs. Elsie A. Davis Bosley, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, Fairfax County, Fair- 
fax 

Wasuincton: Miss Wilma Trent, Western 
Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham ; 

Wisconsin: Mr. H. B. Nash, Superintendent 
of Schools, West Allis 

Wyomine: Miss Agnes G. Gunderson, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie 








NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 





[We are gratified that our recent appeal for field reports from our membership has 
brought a number of interesting responses even during these busy days of the opening of 
school. We are including some reports in this issue and are looking forward to receiving 


other contributions from many of you. ] 


TEACHERS’ CHORUS GROUP 


Miss Meta Terstegge, Assistant Director 
of Music in Jersey City, New Jersey, reports 
a Teachers’ Chorus formed at the request 
of teachers in her city. The teachers (from 
fifteen to twenty-five) have met once a week 
from October through May. The members 
of the group sing good music for pleasure 
and at the same time improve their own 
music teaching. In spite of difficulties of 
irregularity of attendance and varying mem- 
bership, the group has sung over the radio 
and assisted in programs in other ways. 

Miss Terstegge reports that an early group 
arrives at 7:30 P. M. and does unusual things 
such as speech choir work, vocal training, 
and “sight reading to words for the joy of it” 
before the regular choral work begins. 


A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


Miss Lillian P. Minor, Supervisor of Nor- 
folk County Public Schools, Virginia, re- 
ports a “cooperative supervision” program 
in rural schools. A teachers’ Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of seven members, helped plan 
the program in the beginning. They set up 
as an objective “Better County-wide Meet- 
ings.” At first the supervisory force exerted 
considerable direction of the planning, but 
the Council has grown in power to act, to 
plan, to execute, and to judge its own educa- 
tional activities and values, and in the last 
two years has reached a high peak of accom- 
plishment. The Council varies each year 
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according to the groups formed. Various 
types of meetings, planned by the teachers 
themselves, have been held over the years, 
There have been geographically determined 
groups, social groups (teas, etc.), grade 
groups, panel discussions, and general meet- 
ings of the entire county force. Many teach- 
ers have attained growth through experience 
in leading the different groups. 


AN ART GROUP 


From Miss Frances Lacy, Elementary Su- 
pervisor in Raleigh, North Carolina, comes 
this report: Because the elementary teachers 
throughout the city felt a need for help in 
fine and industrial art, Mrs. Shunk and the 
other teachers in the Lewis Elementary 
School formed a committee for mutual help 
along this line. Every Monday afternoon 
demonstrations in various types of art work 
were given by different people in the school 
and in the community. All teachers in the 
system had the privilege of attending. The 
attendance varied from fifteen to thirty-five. 
Through participation, the teachers acquired 
skills which enriched their classwork. The 
most important outcome, however, was the 
fact that many teachers discovered for the 
first time that art work could be to them a 
source of much pleasure, relaxation, and 
spiritual satisfaction. There was also oppor- 
tunity for fellowship and the contact with 
other people who have as their hobbies vari- 
ous types of art work. 

















NEWS FROM 


AIDING MALADJUSTED PUPILS 


Dr. Karl F. Nolte, Supervisor of Inter- 
mediate and Upper Grades in Hibbing, 
Minnesota, reports that for the past three 
years the Hibbing public schools have been 
conducting a pupil personnel study. Four- 
teen counselors were selected from among 
the teachers. As the result of a personal in- 
ventory test given to all pupils of grades 5-8, 
fifty-two cases were first chosen. An inten- 
sive diagnosis of these cases was made the 
next year to determine the underlying causes 
of maladjustment. A remedial program was 
then conducted the third year, centering 
around a system of counseling. Two-thirds 
of the cases handled by counselors showed 
definite improvement. Detailed results of the 
study may be secured through the Coordi- 
nated Studies in Education, N. E. Erickson, 
President, Superintendent of Schools, Glen- 
wood City, Wisconsin, or directly from the 
Hibbing public schools. 


ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS IN 
TENNESSEE 


Miss Lucile Brown, Secretary of the Super- 
visors’ Section, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, reports that the elementary school 
supervisors met at Monteagle, September 
12-14. Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, was in charge of the 
conference, assisted by three regional super- 
visors: Mrs. Ellen D. Rodgers, Miss Mary 
Hall, and Miss Elizabeth McD. Black. Forty- 
six county and city supervisors attended, also 
a number of visitors and guest speakers. 

The themes for the three general sessions 
were: “Plans for Developing the Elementary 
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Program,” “Contributing Agencies to Super- 
vision,” and “Training Supervisors in Serv- 
ice.” Miss Ruthlee Moore, vice-chairman of 
the Supervisors’ Section, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, presided. Group confer- 
ences and committee meetings proved to be 
helpful features of the conference. Interest- 
ing reports were given by committees on 
Materials, Evaluation, Objectives, Publicity, 
and Membership (national Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction). 
Several new members have recently en- 
rolled in the Department. 


TEXAS RURAL SCHOOLS 


For a number of years, writes W. L. 
Hughes of the A & M College of Texas, the 
county superintendents and county super- 
visors of Texas have met annually for a 
four-day conference on problems of the rural 
schools. Mr. Hughes, who is the director 
of these conferences, reports that much 
improvement in Texas rural schools has re- 
sulted from these meetings. The Fifteenth 
Annual Conference, August 8-11, 1938, took 
for its theme “Financing Texas Public 
Schools,” giving particular attention to the 
question, “Are we spending our school funds 
effectively, economically, and efficiently?” 


MONTANA SUPERVISORS 


The Southeastern Montana District con- 
vention will be held at Bozeman, October 
27-29. Superintendent D. S. Williams, our 
state chairman of promotion in Montana, 
will present to the supervisors the invitation 
to membership in the national Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
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[The Board of Editors welcomes contributions of research abstracts and reviews 
which will be of interest to our readers. | 





THE STUDENT AND HIS KNOWLEDGE. 
Bulletin No. 29, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1938. William S. 
Learned, staff member, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement of Teaching, and Ben 
D. Wood, Director of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia College, New York. 


This bulletin represents an exhaustive in- 
vestigation in comparing the learning 
achievements of secondary school pupils with 
college students in Pennsylvania. Forty-five 
thousand high school and college students 
were subjected to an eight-hour examination 
covering the students’ entire store of infor- 
mation. Following this survey, four years 
were spent in making statistical analyses and 
charts, and in drawing conclusions. The 
data deal with three major phases: 


1. One thousand five hundred and three 
high school seniors, 5,747 college sopho- 
mores, and 3,720 college seniors were 
given identical intelligence and achieve- 
ment examinations; 28.4 per cent of the 
college seniors scored lower than the 


Two hundred and eleven high scores on 
the test were classified as “new senior 
class.” With this as a standard by which 
to select the rest of the class, it was dis- 
covered that only 52 of the 185 actual 
seniors would have received diplomas. 
Other “graduates” would have been classi- 
fied as 63 juniors, 48 sophomores, and 49 
freshmen. Freshmen would have been 
placed fifth, ninth, and eleventh in the 
graduating class! 


. Prospective teachers were compared with 


prospective pupils in identical tests. 
Twelve per cent of the high school seniors 
ranked above the teachers. Twenty-two 
per cent of them had scores above one- 
fourth of the teachers. Seven per cent 
of the prospective teachers made lower 
scores than 36 per cent of the high school 
pupils. Thirteen per cent of the high 
school participants ranked higher than 
44 per cent of the college group. 


The Foundation researchers concluded 





that secondary and college education must 
revise its whole program. They would cast 
out rigid courses, “standard credits,” recita- 


average sophomore, and 1o per cent scored 
lower than the average high school senior; 


10 per cent of the high school seniors tions, and marking systems, and would te- 
rated higher than the average college place them with a curriculum which would 
senior. take into consideration the needs, interests, 

2. The authors tested the entire student body aptitudes, tastes, and personal endowments 
of the college. Their objective was to of the students. The teacher in the new 
find out “what would have happened at régime would be a counselor and an adviser 
the graduating session of that college in rather than a drillmaster. Stress would be 
1930 had the diplomas been signed more put on the idea of self-education and self- 
nearly on the basis of genuine intellectual direction on the part of the individual 
attainment than on the ‘time spent.’” learner. 
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PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SUR- 
VEY, 1937, Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. George A. Works, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 


The report of the Philadelphia Public 
School Survey Committee is published in 
four volumes: I, Summary of Findings and 
Recommendations; II, Central Administra- 
tive Organization, Finance and School Busi- 
ness, Educational Research and Results; III, 
Elementary Education and Teacher Train- 
ing; and IV, Secondary Education. As the 
titles of the volumes indicate, the report is 
comprehensive. Each division of the school 
system, as it now operates, is described. 
Following the description are recommenda- 
tions for changes and modifications to facili- 
tate a more efficient organization. 

The published results of this survey should 
give to educational workers, school men, 
and others interested in schools in each city 
a basis for judging their own programs to 
see wherein improvements can be made. 
Thus the staff which made the survey serves 
not only the Philadelphia School District but 
also all school systems in the country. 


CITATIONS FOR OUTSTANDING CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH. 


The American Educational Research As- 
sociation, at its meeting in Atlantic City in 
February, 1938, cited five outstanding pieces 
of educational research. Since the judges 
for these awards are competent people in the 
field of research, the studies are well worth 
the careful perusal of those interested in in- 
structional problems. The awards, with 
comments by the committee, follow: 


1. Bayley, Nancy. Mental Growth During 
the First Three Years: A Developmental 
Study of Sixty-one Children by Repeated 
Tests. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. 14, No. 1. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
University Press, 1933. 92 p. 

A study characterized by a systematic 
and careful application of approved tech- 
nics and by a scholarly report. The find- 
ings bring into question conclusions based 
on previous investigations and thereby in- 
dicate a need for further research in this 


field. 





2. Brenner, Benjamin. Effect of Immediate 


and Delayed Praise and Blame upon 
Learning and Recall. Contributions to 
Education, No. 620. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 52 p. 

A carefully planned and conducted ex- 
perimental study. The report includes a 
critical review of previous investigations, 
a detailed analysis of the problem of 
motivation and conclusions based on the 
synthesis of the findings and those of 
previous investigations. 


. Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of Amer- 


ican Educators. Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, American His- 
torical Association, Part X. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 613 p. 

A scholarly work, illustrative of the 
historical approach in the study of cur- 
rent conditions. The nature of the con- 
tent and the style of presentation should 
make the volume attractive to the class- 
room teacher and the school adminis- 
trator. 


. Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Founding 


of Harvard College. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. 472 p. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot. Harvard College 
in the Seventeenth Century. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
2 vols. 

A historical ‘study characterized by 
interpretation of data obtained from 
original sources; a study in which the 
author has achieved the happy combina- 
tion of scholarliness and attractiveness. 
Although it is concerned with a single 
institution, the study contributes to an 
understanding of the development of 
higher education in this country. 


. Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances 


B. Children’s Fears. Child Develop- 
ment Monographs, No. 20. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 350 p. 

Although the data were obtained from 
records by parents and teachers and from 
interviews and adult reports, the authors 
believe them to be highly reliable and 
valid. The report reflects the open- 
mindedness of the authors and their 
critical analysis of the problem. Im- 

rtant contributions are made in the 


field of child development. 
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COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Alonzo F. Myers, 
Louise M. Kifer, Ruth C. Merry, and Frances 
Foley. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
340 p. $2.50. 


Adjustment of supervision to differences 
among teachers has failed to keep pace with 
adjustment of differences among pupils. 
Myers and his collaborators call attention to 
this as well as to other current issues in their 
book, Cooperative Supervision. They bring 
the teachers colleges into the picture and 
urge the acceptance of the role of leader in 
cooperative endeavor in place of the estab- 
lished role of director. 

The facts referred to are important. 
Teacher tenure is lengthening. Preparation 
for teaching is more thorough than formerly. 
Teaching is at last becoming truly a profes- 
sion. As such it should be expected largely 
to supervise itself. The time for more or less 
authoritative control has passed, the time for 
sharing a common responsibility has come. 

Both supervisors and teachers will find 
this book stimulating. The authors present 
a new view of an old subject. No one in the 
past has seen so clearly that supervision 
must change as the conditions change. 
Teaching may not become a true profession, 
with a permanent membership, as rapidly 
as they predict; nevertheless, supervision 
should keep in stride. 

Over a third of the volume is given to 
the so-called “special subjects,” music, art, 
and physical education. In view of the num- 
ber of persons engaged in supervising the 
work in these fields as compared to the re- 
mainder of the curriculum, this can be de- 
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fended. Whether the practice itself is justi 
fied is another matter. Experts in reading 
are no more common than experts in music, 
and quite as difficult to train. 

Be that as it may, the chapters devoted to 
particular subjects are modern in spirit and 
add much to the usefulness of the book asa 
whole—which was well worth doing and 
has been well done. 

James F. Hosic, 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDUCA. 
TION. By W. Carson Ryan. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 315 p. 
$1.50. 

How does educational practice today, a 
every level and for every type of education, 
square with what is known of mental hy- 
giene, and what further advances can be 
made? This challenging and pointed ques 
tion engages the attention of W. Carson 
Ryan in his recent book, Mental Health 
Through Education. The knowledge which 
the modern sciences have made available 
relative to the nature of human behavior 
must be applied to increasingly larger areas 
of the school community. Mr. Ryan made 
a survey which took him to many parts o 
our country and into many schools. He 
found that much progress has been mace 
in applying mental hygiene principles 
education and that outstanding work has 
been done in this area in the nursery schodl 
and in parent education. The influence ¢ 
the nursery school workers and those ded 
ing with problems of early childhood edu 
cation must more and more become fel 
in the educational program of the secondary 
school. 
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The picture of schools today as compared 
with those of fifteen or twenty years ago is 
encouraging, but Mr. Ryan also points out 


that 

A very large proportion of the schools have 
been little touched as yet by scientific knowl- 
edge of human behavior. Only a few com- 
munities actually have the special aids in 
child guidance and mental hygiene that all 
should have for the successful operation of 
an adequate educational program. 


Teacher education centers will observe 
with critical interest the two chapters deal- 
ing with education for teachers and the em- 
phasis given to the lack of opportunities for 
training in areas that have to do with human 
rlationships. A brief review of significant 
experimental activities of forward looking 
colleges and training centers is given. 

The author makes no claim for scientific 
profundity in this report to the Common- 
wealth Fund, but he points out in simple, 
direct forcefulness the next steps as he sees 
them in the field of education and mental 
hygiene: 


1. A re-facing of the educational task .. . 
to meet more fundamental human needs 
than those ordinarily dealt with in the 
conventional school. 

. Insistence upon a better emotional climate 
for the schools . . . and more satisfying 
teacher-child relationships. 

. A radical change in the methods of selec- 
tion and preparation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators . . . with emphasis on cul- 
tural resourcefulness, understanding of 
the sciences underlying human behavior, 
and direct contacts with children. 

. Provision of an enriched and flexible 
school curriculum, to be determined in 
each case by needs and interests of in- 
dividual human beings and the group, 
giving major attention to the arts and 
other creative activities rather than to 
traditional subject matter. 

. A new type of school administration, 
with a mental hygiene viewpoint, that 
emphasizes optimum growth and de- 
velopment of human beings rather than 
the mechanics of control, as at present. 
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6. Extension of the service of visiting teacher 
or a similarly qualified worker to all 
communities, and the establishment of 
sufficient child guidance clinics or similar 
facilities to meet the needs of all children. 

7. A closer rapprochement of family and 
the school in mental hygiene activities, 
and extension of the nursery school to 
reach all the families in the community. 

8. Active collaboration by the school with 
community sources working for mental 


health. 


Teachers and administrators will look with 
marked concern to the studies suggested by 
the chapter on “The Teacher’s Personality.” 
The agreement among psychiatrists and 
mental hygienists of the importance of the 
teacher’s personality as it influences behavior 
of children is emphasized in the current 
studies reported in this chapter. 

The documentation of Mental Health 
Through Education suggests a wide range 
of sources of information. It contains nu- 
merous reports of recent studies (including 
some in manuscript form) which signifi- 
cantly indicate a growing regard for and a 
greater understanding of the practical as- 
pects of a mental hygiene point of view in a 
school program. 


Epwin C. MorcEnrotH, 
Vice Principal, Junior High School, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


LITERATURE AS EXPLORATION. By 
Louise M. Rosenblatt. For the Commission 
on Human Relations, Progressive Education 
Association. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1938. 340 p. $2.25. 
This publication is devoted to the thesis 

that the study of literature provides insights 

into the nature of human relations and 
societal organization, and offers a unique op- 
portunity for the teacher to direct the forma- 
tion of fundamental social concepts and aid 
the student in acquiring an objective under- 
standing of himself in relation to his social 
milieu. This unique opportunity can be 
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utilized, however, only when there is a 
thorough understanding of the nature of the 
literary experience. 

The literary experience is not “for the 
reader a passive process of absorption,” it 
is “a form of intense personal activity.” The 
reader counts for at least as much as the 
book or poem itself; he responds to some 
of its aspects and not others; he finds it re- 
freshing and stimulating, or barren and un- 
rewarding. Literature is thus for him a 
medium of exploration. The reader tends 
to identify himself with the characters, and 
experience the situation about which he is 
reading. This identification will be more or 
less complete as the work deals with experi- 
ences which the reader has had, or as the 
bcok is concerned with problems which con- 
front the reader in actual life. An intense 
emotional response is the result of this iden- 
tification. It is significant that as important 
as the literary work is the background of 
experience, of attitudes and values which the 
student brings. The book, poem, or play 
will have value to the individual only as it 
can enlarge the experience and clarify the 
problems of the individual. 

Each literary work has been written with 
reference to some particular society, group, 
or period of social development, and hence 
is related to an established set of values. The 
writer has been selective, he has chosen par- 
ticular phases of experience to present, and 
values to emphasize. It is quite possible that, 
as far as the reader is concerned, only in ref- 
erence to the broad, common experiences of 
life will the book have anything in common 
with the life of the reader. The underlying 
social, psychological, and philosophical the- 
ory may be entirely alien to the student. 
What evaluation the reader may make, and 
the emotional response he will have, will 
be in terms of the set of attitudes and values 
which he has derived from his own social 
milieu. The literary experience is an indi- 
vidual and unique occurrence involving the 
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interaction of a specific mind with a literary 
work. 

Traditional methods of teaching literature 
have ignored this unique quality of the lit. 
erary experience. A body of “accepted” lit. 
erature and rules for its evaluation were 
handed down to the students without ref. 
erence to the capacities and problems of the 
individual; the student was thought of as 
a universal rather than as a specific person, 
It was assumed that the student, knowing 
the rules of good literary taste, would de. 
velop esthetic appreciation for the “right” 
things. He was expected to make judgments 
regarding the things he read without under- 
standing the underlying assumptions upon 
which his judgment was based. 

If the unique quality of the literary expe- 
rience is recognized, the teaching process 
must not be one of handing down accepted 
opinions and a body of “recognized” lit. 
erature. The student must first be brought 
into contact with literature relevant to his 
own experiences and problems, and then he 
must be provided with the opportunity to 
express informally his opinions derived from 
the primary emotional response to the work. 
This expression should represent the indi- 
vidual’s understanding and evaluation of 
the work in his own terms. If this oppor- 
nity for spontaneous expression is provided 
in a group, there will be found many vary- 
ing responses to the same work. 

The next phase of the teaching process 
should be: “The clarification and enlarge- 
ment of the student’s response to the lit- 
erary work. The student must be led toward 
a critical awareness of his own reactions.” 
This clarification can be attained by exam- 
ining the “assumptions and preoccupations” 
of the individual which underlie his judg- 
ment, and comparing them with an ade- 
quate conception of the social, psychological, 
and philosophical theories inherent in the 
work under consideration. Here may be 
brought in the historical materials which 
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iid in the interpretation of the work. The 
function of the teacher is not to “tell” the 
gudents, but to direct the discussion and 
emphasize basic concepts as they arise. Such 
, clarification leads to an objective under- 
sanding of the individual and his problems 
through an analysis of the assumptions upon 
which his values and attitudes are based. 
This may lead to the reorganization of the 
individual’s system of values; it at least pro- 
vides an ordered understanding of them. 
Such a conception of the teaching of lit- 
erature may seem like an invasion of the 
realm of the social science teacher; certainly 
itimplies that the teacher of literature must 
be acquainted with the basic concepts of the 
gcial sciences and psychology. It may also 
sem that the esthetic values of literature are 
being lost, and literature is considered only 
as social documents. Neither the esthetic 
nor the social element of literature should be 
ignored. Preoccupation with form doesn’t 
necessarily guarantee the formation of es- 
thetic emotional response, nor does analysis 
of literature as social documents. When the 
two are combined, opportunity being given 
for emotional response and the examination 
of the underlying social, psychological, and 
philosophical concepts—since literature in 
dealing with human life must utilize these 
concepts—the esthetic response is strength- 
ened with increased understanding, and the 
unique value of literature in education is used. 
The two general aims of education today, 
according to Dr. Rosenblatt, are: 


1. To supply youth with the tools and knowl- 
edge necessary for a scientifically objec- 
tive, critical appraisal of accepted opinion 
in order that they may be liberated from 
anachronistic emotional attitudes destruc- 
tive of human values. 

2. To help such emancipated youth create 
new emotional drives strong enough to 
counteract outmoded automatic responses 
and predispose the individual toward 
working out a more fruitful basis for 
living. 


It is her contention that the study of 
literature has a vital contribution to make 
toward the attainment of these aims. The 
study of literature “brings about linkage 
between intellectual perception and emo- 
tional drive essential to any vital 
learning process.” The social science teacher 
presents general laws derived from many 
specific cases; literature provides an oppor- 
tunity for the examination of general laws 
operating in specific cases, and presented in 
such a way that the values of objective anal- 
ysis are linked with the emotional drives of 
the individual. This is literature’s unique 
contribution to education. 

Dr. Rosenblatt has organized her book in 
three parts: “The Province of Literature,” 
which is concerned with the material which 
literature presents for teaching, and a gen- 
eral discussion of the nature of the literary 
experience; “The Human Basis of Literary 
Sensitivity,” a consideration of teaching proc- 
esses implied by the concept of the literary 
experience; “Literary Activity as the Basis 
for Human Insight,” a discussion of basic 
social concepts with which the teacher of 
literature should be familiar, and which the 
study of literature provides opportunity to 
develop, together with a further considera- 
tion of the relation of literary study to the 
development of personality problems, and 
a summary of the unique opportunity which 
is offered by the study of literature for link- 
ing intellectual perception and emotional 
drive. Included in an appendix is a bibliog- 
raphy for further reading in the concepts 
which are basic to the book. An exceed- 
ingly lucid and painstaking exposition of 
this concept of the teaching of literature, it 
should exert considerable influence in the 
field of literature teaching, although it im- 
plies a vastly different preparation for the 
majority of teachers. 

GeorceE E. Satr, 
The University School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Mental Health Through Education. By W. 
Carson Ryan. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1938. Pp. 315. $1.50. 

Literature as Exploration. By Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt. For the Commission on Human Re- 
lations. A publication of the Progressive 
Education Association. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. 340. 
$2.25. 

Directing Learning. By Robert W. Frederick, 
Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 
Pp. 527. $2.75. 

Improving Instruction: Supervision by Prin- 
cipals of Secondary Schools. By Thomas 
H. Briggs. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 587. $2.50. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School. 
Vol. II, Intermediate Grades. By Robert 
Lee Morton. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1938. Pp. 538. Illus. $2.72. 

The Americas. By Wallace W. Atwood and 
Helen Goss Thomas. Revised Edition. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938. Pp. 324. $1.40. 

Aida—The Story of Verdi's Greatest Opera. 
Adapted by Robert Lawrence and illustrated 
by Barry Bart. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1938. Pp. 44. $.60. 

Adaptability of Public School Systems. By 
Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. Pp. 146. $2.10. 

Pupil-Teacher Learning. A Study, directed 
by L. Thomas Hopkins. Published by the 
Delaware Citizens Association, Wilmington, 
Del., May, 1938. Pp. 135. Illus. $1.50. 

Were We Guinea Pigs? By the Class of 1938, 
University High School, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1938. Pp. 303. $2.00. 

The Structure and Administration of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. Educational 
Policies Commission. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 
128. Illus. $.50. 

Cooperative Supervision in the Public Schools. 
By Alonzo F. Myers, Louise M. Kifer, Ruth 
C. Merry, and Frances Foley. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. 340. Illus. 
$2.50. 

High, Wide and Deep—Discovering the Pre- 
school Child. By C. Madeleine Dixon. 
New York: The John Day Co., 1938. Pp. 
300. Illus. $3.00. 


Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
oe W. L. Cox and John Carr Duff. 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp, 
Illus. $3.00. ‘i 7 

Science in General Education. Report of the 
Committee on the Function of Science js 
General Education, Commission on 
dary School Curriculum, Progressive Edug 
tion Association. New York: D. Appletoy 
Century Co., 1938. Pp. 591. $3.00. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1938: No, 
734, Supervision in German Elementary Edy. 
cation, 1918-1933, by Clara Stratemeyer; pp, 
172, $1.85. No. 739, A Study of Mechanism 
in Education, by William L. Patty; pp. 18 
$1.85. No. 742, The Runaway Boy in th 
Correctional School, by Zena C. O’Connor, 
pp. 78, $1.60. No. 743, The American 
Legion As Educator, by William Geller 
mann; pp. 280, $3.15. No. 744, The First 
Textbooks in American History and Their 
Compiler, John McCulloch, by Alice Wini- 
fred Spieseke; pp. 135, $1.60. No. 749, 


Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achieve. 
ment, by Jonathan W. Varty; pp. 63, $1.60. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Sixth Yearbook of School Law. Edited 
by M. M. Chambers. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, 
D. C., 1938. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

Programs of the Principals and Supervisors of 
Aberdeen Public Schools, 1937-38. Charles 
J. Dalthorp, Superintendent, Aberdeen, §. 
Dak. Pp. 37. Mimeographed. 

Doctors, Dollars and Disease. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 10. Pollak Foundation, New- 
ton, Mass., 1937. Pp. 32. $.10. 

School Broadcasting in Great Britain. By 
Lester Ward Parker. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

From High School to College. Research Bul 
letin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1938, Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 123. $.25. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure—Reported 
in 1937. By Committee on Tenure. National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C, 
April 1938. Pp. 35. $.25. 

Negro Education in Kentucky. By Leonard 
Ephraim Meece. Lexington, Ky.: Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky, Vol. X, No. 3, March 1938. 
Pp. 180. $.50. 








